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^FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Too much can hardly bo i itten about tliafc 
entrancing pciiod of Indian Histon — the age 
I tbjp_Gnaud l\Ioghuls The cinpiio ,N\bich they 
reared in the words ofHacaulay, one of 
die roost extensne and. splendid in the world. 
In.iio Euiopcan Uingdoni wassolaigoa popula- 
tion subject to a single prince oi so large a 
revenue paid into the tieasuiy. The beauty 
and magnificence of the bmldmgs erected by the 
so\ereignsof Hindustan amazed even travelleis 
who had seen St Peter’s The innumerable 
letmues and gorgeous decoiations which sui- 
lounded the throne, dazzled CA'en e>es wbicli 
weie accustomed to the pomp of Veisailles. 

This description, vivid as it is, is however 
little moie tlian an outline It needs the touch 
of one vho, like the author of the present w*ork, 
has lingered foi many days among the edifices, 
which this dynasty has bequeathed to us, to fill 
in the foreground of the picture and bung back 
to life the figuies of the past. Walls, it is said, 
have tongues . and of none is this more true 
than of those which compose the monuments at 
Agra. Magnificent gateways, spacious couibs, 
shady gardens, inlaid pillars, lew'elled canopies, 
marble screens, latticed Avindows— all of these 
arc mstmot with messages ‘ all of them still 
vibrate with the echoes of long-hushed voices. 
But their meaning cannot be undei stood without 
an interpreter who is not only veised in the 
events of a b3’--gone age but who has also the 
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insight which enables him to place himself, a 
silent spectator in the picture, and desente to us 
the pageant as it gradually unrolls itself. It 
then becomes easier for ns to rcahse, when we 
iisit the Hall of PaWio Audience at the Fort, 
how “Aloft in awful state the godlike hero sat© 
on hiB imperial throne or, when we tarry for 
a while in that noblest of all tombs, the Taj, 
how immitably the Moghnls have enshrined in 
marble, just as Shakespeare did in verse, the 
form of one of whom it ooold well be said there- 
after that “Her eternal summer should not fade.'’ 

Though the author bos perhaps httle that is 
now to tell us he has coUeoted for us m a very 
agreeable form, many of the half forgotten 
anecdotes which the writers of those days have 
delighted to retail about tbeir princes and it is 
these, together with the setting in which he 
places them and the touch of imagination which 
he adds, which give his work its value. He pre- 
sents a senes of kaleidoscopes which show us 
less the might of the Emperors in war, and 
their sagacity in statesmanship, than their ardour 
m those forms of relaxation which were preva 
lent at the time In these days when life holds 
few periods of ease, and when even those have 
to be planned out oarofolly beforehand, so that 
the most may be made of them, it is often plea 
sant to recall an age when hurry was a thing 
unknown when it was suffioiont to start a oam 
paign on a date fixed by astrologers and carry 
it out witb due regard to the comfort and diver 
aion of the court which acoompamed the army 
when an Emperor could dispose of grave matters 
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of stateVith a summary order, and could spend 
much of the day m the apartments of his ladies 
or in the discussion of philosophy or religion : 
when political knots were cut and seldom un- 
ravelled. Without this leisure which peimitted 
the Moghuls to supervise in peison all that spe- 
cially interested them— and their interests were 
mamfold — they would surely never have been 
able "to bmld like giants and complete like 
jewellers.” So long as the Taj, the Jasmine 
tower, the Ohisti shrine and Itmaduddoulah’s 
tomb remain standing, it is this fact more than 
all else, which will impress the multitude of 
sightseers who visit Agra from afar, — this fact 
about a .dypasty which aboye all Qthers knew how 
to-xule its people^ijaipprially. 

Collector’s House, 

Agba. J. H. DABWIN, 

The 17th August, 1933. o. i. e., i, o. s. 




FOREWORD TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I have heard with much pleasme that a second 
-edition of Mr. K. 0. Mazumdar’s ‘‘Imperial Agra 
of the Moghuls” is to he printed. I must iDie- 
mise this Foieword to the second edition 
with the hope that Mi. Darwin’s Foiewoid to 
■the first edihon will continue to find a place m 
the book. Mi. Darwin had a gieatre knowledge 
of Agra than I could hope to acqmre during the 
few months I spent m the Division in 1934, but 
thanks to Mr. Mazumdar, I leaint moie of the 
Fort in that shoit time than I could otherwise 
have hoped to do. 

I well lecolleot that I was paying one of my 
many visits to the Fort m Mi, Mazumdar’s com- 
pany, when the riots of 1934 broke out. It is 
perhaps due to him that, heresy though it may 
be to say so, I would give up the Taj if I had to 
-choose between the Taj and the Foit. Magnifi- 
cent as the tombs of the Moghuls aie, it is m 
the forts of Agra and Fatehpur Sikri that we 
can reahse the manner of their living, and life is 
•surely more interestmg than death. 

The splendour of the pubhc life of the Moghul 
Emperors, has been referred to by Mr. Darwin, 
but the discomforts of their private hves must 
have been great. Making every allowance for 
the fact that the living rooms of the Emperor 
and his smte as they stand today, weie expanded 
by 8harmanas erected in the surrounding court- 
yards, accommodation was cramped according 
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to tho standards of today But it may be pre- 
sumed that they built to suit their tastes and 
that tho Emporor who “sat aloft, godhie, m 
awful state" in tho hall of pnhlio andieuoe pre- 
ferred to relax in oJoso ossooiatioa with hia 
chosen oompamons. He had no palatial office 
in which to work in privacy, possibly beoanso ho 
had no files, and his imperial record room would 
bo condemned os nuidequatc for a modem Tahsil 
Bat in this connection it is as well to realise 
that the great kfp gfaiil Emperor s were pesontially 
to nring office rff whoso home was in the oamp 
whose palaces were mere teiuTOrary halting 
places in their ronnds of visitB of inspection to 
all ijnartcrs of their dominions It was when 
the Emporor settled down in his oaptal at 
Sbahjalianabad that the decay of the dynasty 
began There le a moral in tbie for the present 

day 

Govoraor s Camp, H. Boiifobi> 

Nagpur, 0 F 
The Ist April, 1938 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

About eight yeais ago, one fine October 
evening, I for the first time paid a visit to the 
Taj and the Tort of Akbar at Agra. 1 loitered 
about in the deserted Xhas Mahal, dreaming of 
the former grandeur of the place The bewitching 
glare of the Moghul Gouit still seemed to haunt 
there. As the shades of evening began to thicken, 
the halls and apaitments lound me whispered 
into my ears their tales of bliss and despair fiom 
the eloquent past. The figuies of Akbar, Jahangir, 
Nurjahan, Shah Jahan and Mumtaz ciossed my 
mental vision, filling my heart with awe and 
amazement. 

There was Akbar, sittmg with his sons and 
giandsons, watching the elephant-fight. I asked 
him why his friend and com tier, Abu) Fazl, was 
not with him. He cast a sad look on prince 
Salim, while his eyes ghstened with tears “Long 
live I)i7i Ilah%^' said I The emperor re-set his 
ciown, wiped his eyes and smiled in triumph 

I saw Nurjahan walking hand in hand with 
Jahangir m the Anquri Bagh, and repioving 
her drunken lord for his follies and foibles “I 
have reduced it now to five cups, darling, at youi 
request,” said the ciest-fallen emperor. At this 
the proud queen felt flattered and presented 
Jahangir with a fresh phial of itr which her 
mother had prepared from roses. “But I must 
have a fine tomb for my father,” said she, and 
the royal opium-eater drowsily nodded assent. 
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Hoit I saw Shah Jahan — thin, palo, helpless, 
^pUve—eapportod on the arms of JohMira, as 
he lay dying m the Jasmine Tower with his 
lonpng glance fixed on the last resting place of 
his Jong lost queeru “Is Anrangteb come ? he 
gaspod out But there was no reply Jahimra 
smoothed her father’s pillow end hastened to 
moisten hia hps with water The next moment 
Shah Jahan heaved a deep sigh and sank down 
to eternal rest. The scene gave me a pamful 
shock and I retraced my steps towards Amar 
Singh gate There 1 discovered myself face to 
face with Sbivan who was leaving the Dewan i- 
am all in onurry, followed bv Kumar Ram Singh 
of Jaipur The great MarhattA leader looked 
red with indignation, as be bad fallen oat witb 
Aurangxeh. 

*‘How did the Emperor receive yon ? I en 
quired. He rolled up his eyes, raised himself 
to his full height, unsheathed ^ thrust 

its blade into the air m^mod^fury and nearly lost 
his balance Then he jumped upon his horse 
without the stirrup, and the next moment was 
gone 

I saw these and many others of the dead oome 
book to life again It was then that I oouoeived 
the idea of wntong a book on Agra the imperial 
city of the great Moghuls. I do not claim, how- 
ever, to convey a message to the world tbrongb 
these pages. It is a hook written by a cursory 
observer for whom the mediaeval steuotures of 
Agra and its neighbourhood have a great fascina- 
tion All that I have said here hM been more 
vividly narrated by the Actors themselves or their 
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Court historians. There is little m this small 
Yolume to attract the annalist or the antiquarian. 
It is “culled of many simples,” and I am deeply 
indebted to all wiiters on the subject, both living, 
and dead. T shall feel amply repaid if my eSoits 
to elucidate some of the wondeis of the mediaeval 
East are found useful to the travellers who visit 
this city of the Ta]. 

I now lelease the book from the quiet coiner 
of a closet with the following well-known lines of 
the poet whispered into its ears 

*Go, httle book, God send thee good passage... 
And specially let this be thy prayer, 

Unto them all that thee will read or hear, 
Where thou art wiong, after their help to call. 
Thee to correct in any part or all.” 


Agba, 

Augustf J933. 


Keshab Chandra Masumdar 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDHION 

Tho Second Bdition of Impena] Agra is pub- 
lished In iny Preface to the First Fditaon I 
Tvrotc that I wonld mend the book any part 
or air agreeably to any snggestion made by the 
learned readers. LnokiJy they have not asked me 
to recast tho whole theme, which would have 
made the present pnbhoation unnecessary On 
the contrary, they have expressed a desire that I 
shonld drajthe^reat Moghnl__pn;^ of his^qpieter 
hannt6_and add grenter^mpiiasis to Jbe^^pngnaoi 
<Si8 aspect ahatactot ^.80 that theiook jnay 
he.uscfaljiot.only to arrg w'.bair tTaveJIsts,Iiat alto 
tQjhoac whose intarests.Iic de eper in ^e^region 
oLpoatJndianhjatQiy 

This has naturally caused the present volume 
to increase in bulk But when things increase in 
bulk, their prices rise m proportion. This is the 
author s justification for enbancing the pnoe of 
the book 

Aqua 

1939 Keshab Chandra Maiumdar 
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THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES OF 
LORDCURZONON ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS WILL BE FOUND INTERESTING 

A. 

^EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH BY LORD CURZON AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF BENGAL ON FEBRUARY 7, 1900. 

“If there he any one who says to me that 
there is no duty devolving upon a Christian 
Government to pieserve the monuments of a 
pagan art, or the sanctuaries of an alien faith, 
I cannot pause to argue with such a man. Art 
and beauty, and the reverence that is owing to 
all that has evoked human genius, or has ins- 
pired human faith, are mdependent of cieeds, and, 
in so far as they touch the spheie of leligion, are 
embraced by the common religion of all mankmd. 
Yiewed from this standpoint, the Eock-temple 
of the Brahmans stands on precisely the same 
footmg as the Buddhist Yihara, and the Moham- 
medan Masjid as the Christian Cathedral. There 
is no principle of artistic discrimination between 
the mausoleum of a despot and the sepulchre 
of a saint What is beautiful, what is historic, 
what tears the mask off the face of the past, and 
helps us to read its riddles, and to look it m the 
eyes — these and not the dogmas of combative 
theology, are the principal criteria to which 
we must look.” 

“Compared with the antiquity of Assyrian 

1 



luPEHiiL Aonx or ms Moohuib 

or Egyptaan, or even of early Earo|^ii monn 
ments, the age of the majority of Tnnmn monu 
mants ib not great I speak snbjeot to oorreobon, 
but my impression is that tie plit fet s grilp- 
tiu:£d_mcmiimfinijnJtadia^,^e_Banphi lope 
Jthe great raihng of whioh oannot possibly be 
plac^ before the middle of the third century 
before Ohnst, although the tope itself may be 
earher ' 

“All the Norman and majority of the Gothic 
Cathedrals of England and of western Europe 
were already ereotod before the great era of 
Moslem arohiteotnre in India had begun The 
Usjub Mmar gt jDs]hij which is the finest early 
l^bammsdan..fltoiQbnrn.jn .this, ponntpy, was 
built wi thin a century of Westminster Hall in 
London, which we are for from regarding an 
ancient monument As for the later glones of 
Arabian arohiteotnre at Delhi, at Agra, and at 
I^ore, the Colleges of Oxford and Oambndge, 
which we regard as the lust product of a dying 
arohiteotural epoch, were airemJy grey when they 
rorang, white and spotless, from the bands of 
the masons of Akbar and Shah Jeban , while 
the Taj Mohnl was only one generation older 
than Wrens Benaissanoo fabric of modem St 
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“To us the reUos of Hmdn and Molmmmo- 
I don, of Buddhist, Brahmm, and Jam arc from 
I the antiquarian, the historical, and the artistic 
^pomtof view equally interesting and equally 
'"sacred. 

•^yery, or nearly evory, eucccebivo rcugion 
2 



Exteaots prom a ‘Speech by Lord Curzon 

that J}^_pejipe?bte<3.„oi:.,oy,erswqpt„ this ..cauntry 
has vindicated its own fervour at the expense 
of. the rival whom it has dethroned. When the 
Brahmans went to Ellora, they hacked away the 
features of all the seated Buddhas in the rock- 
chapels and haUs. When Kutub-ud-din commenc- 
ed, and Altamash continued, the majestic mosque 
that flanks the Kutuh_ Mmax, it was, with, the 
spQfl....oLJHmdiL temples that they reared the 
fabric, carefully defacing or besmearing the 
sculptured Jain images, as they consecrated them 
to their novel purpose. What^part^vOf India, did 
npt..^^r^witness^tq the ruthless vandalism of .the 
gr^eat iconoclast Aurangzeb ? When we admire 
his ’ great” mosque with its tapering minarets, 
which are the chief feature of the river front at 
Benares, how many of us remember that hejpiie 
dowm^Jhe^ . holy.. Hmda, temple .of Vishveshwar 
tcLlumish...the_ rn^terial >nd supply ^ the site ? 
Nadir ...Shah, during his short Indian inroad 
effected a greater spoliation than has probably ever 
been achieved in so brief a space of time When 
the Mahl§ittacop,querprs overran Northern India, 
they pitilessly mutilated and wantonly destroyed. 
Wh^D.,BanjitBiugh built the ^Golden JTemple.^ at 
Am%tsar, he ostentahously rifled Mohammedan 
bmldings and mosques. Nay, dynasties did not 
spare their own members, nor rehgions their own 
shrmes If a capital or fort or sanctuary was 
not completed in the hfe-time of the bmldei, there 
was small chance of its being finished, and there 
was very fair chance of its being despoiled, by 
its successor and hen . The environs of Delhi 

3 



AoBA Or THE MoOSULS 

are a wilderness of desarted mties and dqrastated 
tombs Eaoh f resh wngneror, Hindu or Moghul, 
or Pathan marohed^ 'sb fo^loea Sr to Tub oWn 
immortality-over,Jhis^-pr'edeoe9flox!s grave ' The 
great Akbar m a more peaceful age tot removed 
the seat of government from Delhi to Agra, and 
then huilt Fatehpur Sikn as a new capital, only 
to be abandoned bp his successor Jehangir 
j alternated between Delhi and Agra but preferr^ 
j Lahore to either Shah Jehan beautified Agra, 
land then ooutem^ted a final return to Dmhi 
•Aurangreb maroned away to the south and 
s {oundei still another aaptal, and was himself 
t buned in tamtones that now bdong to Hyderabad. 

“Prom tune to time a Governor General, m 
an excess of axoeptioiial enlightenment or genero- 
sity, spared a httle money for the fitfnl repair of 
ancient monnmants. Lord Mmto appointed a 
oommittee to oonduot repairs at the Taj Lord 
HastmgB ordered worts at Fatehpur Siin and 
Bitandra, Lord Amherst attempted some resto- 
rataou of the Kutub Minar Lord Hardmgo 
persuaded the Court of Directors to sanction 
arrangements for the examinationj dehnoation, 
and record of some of the chief Indian antiqmties 
Bnt these spasmodic eSorte resolted in httle 
more than the oolleotion of a few drawings, and 
the execution of a few local and perfunctory 
repairs. 

“Tti th e days of Lord William Bentipot the 
Ta) was.on 

value of its marbles. The samp Govoraor 
'General sola by'fihdKSn the marble bath m Shah 

i 
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roDB patron of the arts^ issued orders in 1873 as 
to tho duties of local Governments , and in his 
Viooroyalty Prr Tnhn was the first 

Lieutenant-Governor to undertake a really 
noble work of renovation and repair at Agra — 
a service which is fitly oommemoratedbyamarble 
slab in the polaoe of Shah Jeham The poetao 
and imaginative temperament of Tioyd 
oould not be deaf to a smular appeal Holding 
that no claim upon the initiative and resources 
of the Supreme Government was more essentially 
Imperial than the preservation of national anti 
quitiee, he ooutnbuted m 1879 a sum of 3| lakhs 
to the restoration of buildings in North west 
Provinces and proposed the appomtinent of a 
Bpeoiftl. offioer, to be ontitled^tne^pnrator^f 
Anauani-Sicmumonts, which, while it did not 
receive sanction in his tune, was left to be earned 
out by his Buooeasor, Lord Ripon Lonng the 
three years that Major Oole held this post, from 
1880 to 1883 much excellent work in raapeot 
both of reports and classification was done 
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Extracts ruoii a SPERon uy Lord Curzon 

B. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH BY LORD CURZON 
m THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL AT CALCUTTA ON 
MARCH 1S, 100 /, ON ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL> 

“In the ye.ai 3898*99 tlie total expendituie 
of the Government of India upon archieology 
was less than i^dOOO, and this was almost ex- 
clusively devoted to salaiies , the total expendi- 
ture of all the local governments added together 
was only about ;£40U0 in the same year. A sum, 
theiefore, of ^000 per annum lepresented the 
total contribution of the GoAeinraent of 300 
millions of people tov aids the study oi pieser- 
vation of the most beautiful and valuable collec- 
tion of ancient monuments in the Eastern woild. 
The Government of India is now spending upon 
tbas.objeor 22 "lakhs p'ei 'annum, 'and the local 
governments 3 lakhs pei annum, or a total of 
some ^37000 a year. Thus not little by little, 
but by leaps and bounds, aie catching up the 
eriois of the past, and puiging our national repu- 
tation of this gieat stain ” 

“It is given to but few to realise, except fiom 
books and illustiations, what the aichseological 
treasures of India are. I Jmow, of, civilians 
who ..have .spent a hfe*t]m»^_ in the countiy 
without eyer^^ seeing Agia, and who make 
pilgi image ^ to visit. ,it. when their , thiity,- 
fi.Ye.4^eais^ aie ^d-ope. A Governor-General’s 
tour gave him an umque chance, and I should 
have been unworthy of the task which I under- 
took at the first meeting of the Asiatic Society 
that I attended in Calcutta five years ago, had 

7 
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I not utiliwid thcso opportnnifaes to vimtallthe 
great remains or groups of remains with which 
this oonntry is studded from on© end to hb© 
other A? n_pdgri m a t__t^fl_8h_mie o/_beaaty 
f,havo viaited^oiD, but aa.A pnestoruth© tom^e 

opt ouptody and their stu ^ogs repai r 

”Tbe Taj iteSf anJ olT i te surronndingB are 
now all but free from the workmen s hands It 
IB no longer approached through dusty wastes 
and a sguahd caiaar A beaufainj park takes 
their place , and the group of mosques and tombs, 
the arcaded streets and grassy oourte, that pre- 
cede the main bmldmg, are onoe more as nearly 
as possible what th^ were when completed by 
the masons of 8bah Jeban JSrery bozlding in 
the garden enclosure of the Taj has been eom- 
pulouflly repoired, and the discovery of old plans 
has enabled us to restore the water channels and 
flower beds of the garden more exactly to their 
original state. We have done the same with the 
remaming buddings at Agra- The exquisite 
mausoleum of Itmad ud Dowlah, the tile*enamal 
led gem of Ohuu ka-Boza, the suooession of 
Moghul palaces in the Fort, the noble mty of 
Akhar at F^tehpur Sikri, his noble tomb at 
Sifcandra,— all of these have been taken in hand- 
Slowly-±hey-haYQ..-emerged^ftom.wd 0 cay ^d^in 
sqpje cjvses desolatiqn, to their original per 
faction of form and detail the old gardens have 
been restored, the old watercourses cleared 
the old balustrades renovated, the chiselled ha^ 
relief repaired, and the inlaid agate, jasper, and 
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cornelian replaced. 'EhG„.slnlled_.woi]imen of 
Agra have lent themselves to the, enterprise with 
as jnuch zeal and taste as their fore-junners 300 
year. 5 _ago. I have had there the assistance of 
two large-minded and cultured Lieutenant- 
Governors m the persons of Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell and Sir James La Touche, ^ince I_oame 
tojfndia we have spent upon _ repairs at Agra 
alone a su m of^between .£ 40 , 6 pO^ jind £50,0,00. 
Every rupee has been an offering of reverence to 
the past and a gi{t_ of recovered beauty^ ^tp the 
futuje , and I do not believe that there is a 
tax-payer m this counti y who will grudge one 
anna of the oiitla}’’ It will take some three or 
four years more to complete the task, and then 
Agra will be given back to the world, a pearl of 
great price ” 

“At JDelhi. apd Lahore we have attempted, or 
are„attempting, the same. The Emperor Jehan- 
gir no longer lies ma neglected tomb at Shahdera; 
his grandfather, Euraayun, is once again ho- 
noured at Delhi The military authorities have 
agreed to evacuate all the principal Moghul 
buildings in the Delhi Eoit, and the gardens 
and halls of the Bmpeiors will soon recall their 
former selves. I might take you down to 
Eajputana and show you the restored bund along ^ 
the" Ana Sagar Lake at A^mer Theie a deserted 
stone-embankment survived, but the marble pavi- 
lions on it had tumbled down, or been converted 
mto modern residences Now they stand up 
again in their peerless simplicity, and are reflected 
in the water below. I might brmg you much 
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nearer home to Ganr and Pandna m this Pro- 
Tince of Bengal, m the restoration of irhioh I 
reoeiTOd the enthusiaatio oo-operation of fate Sir 
John Woodbnm A hondred and twenty years 
ago the tombs of the Afghan Kings at Ganr were 
within an aoe of being despoiled to provide paving 
stones for St. Tohn s Ohnroh in Oalontta, Only 
a few years back these wonderful remains were 
smothered in jungle from whioh they literally had 
to be out free If the pnbhc were f^y aware of 
what has bean done Malda, near to whioh they 
are situated, would be an objeet of constant 
excursion from this place. tVe have similarly res 
tored the Hindu temples of Bhubaneshwar near 
Cutfook, and the pala<» and temples on the rook 
fortress of Bhotos^h At the other and of 
India I might oonduot you to the stupendous 
rums of the Hindu capital of Yu ayanagar. one 
of the moat astonishing monuments To ^rished 

greatness , or to Biiap or. wh ere an equally 

vnpiahedjirdf'annnedan. dynasty., left memorials 
soarcely less enduring If I had more time to Jay, 

I might ask you to aooept my gnidanoo to the 

dehoate marble trooeries of the Jam temples pn 

Mount A bu, or the more stately proportions of 
ffiemosqnes at Jaunptir — both of which wo are 
saving from the neglect that was already bringing 
porbons of them to the ground or I might take 
you across the Bay of Bengal to Bnrma, and 
show yon King Mindon s Fort and Palace at 
Mandalay with their timbered halls and pviHons 
which we are carefully preserving as a sample of 
the ceremonial and domestio arohiteetnro of the 
10 
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Burmese Kings.” 

“The exqmsite little mosque of Sidi Sayid at 
Ahmedabad with the famous windows of pierced 
sandstone, which I found used a tehsildar’s cut- 
cheriy when I first went there, is once more 
cleared and intact. The Moti Maspd m tho 
Palace at Lahore, into which I gained entiance 
with difiaoulty because the tieasuiy was kept theie 
in chests beneath the floor, and which was sui- 
rounded with a brick wall and iron gates, and 
guaided by sentries, is once more fiee The Choti 
i^wabgah m the Foit is no longei a chuich 
the Diwan-i-Am is no longer a barrack, the lovely 
tiled Dai Anga Mosque neai the Lahoie Bail way 
station has ceased to he the office of a traffic 
superintendent of the North -Western Eailway, 
and has been lestored to the Mohammedan 
commumty. At Bijapur I succeeded in expelhng 
a Dak Bungalow from one mosque, the lelics of 
a British Post Office from another. The mosque 
m the celebrated fort at Yellore in Madias is no 
longer tenanted by a police-mstructor The 
superb mantapam or Hindu temple in the same 
fort is now scrupulously cared foi. A hundred 
years ago the Bast India Company presented it 
to George IV when Prince Eegent, for election 
m the grounds of the Pavilion at Biighton, and 
only failed to carry out their design because the 
ship which had been chaitered for the purpose 
very happily went to the bottom Next it was used, 
as an arsenal, and finally commissariat bullocks 
were tetheied to its pillars At Lucknow I 
recovered a mosque which had been used for years 
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ns a disponaary At Ajmer I have already mpri 
iaoned that the marble haradart on the bund is 
no longer the dining-room of the Oomrmaaioner s 
noose At Mandalay the Ohuroh and the Club 
are under notice of removal from the gilded 
throne rooms of the Burmese sovereigns ” 

‘In this pohoy, which I have so far described 
in relation to monomenta m British territory, 
1 have received the most cordial support from 
the I n d ia n princes m their own States The 
Nmam of Hyderabad was willing to do all that 
I asked him — I only wish that it lad been a quarter 
of a century earlier— for the unique caves of 
Aawil«uaR<3wEIJifirft- He undertook the oatalogumg 
and conservation of a most intereetiDg collection 
of old china, oopperware, and carpets that bad 
been lying neglect^ for oentunes at Anmngabod 
in the to^ of the wife of the Emperor Aurang 
zeh Thc-Habarana ol JDdaipar has willingly 
undertaken the restoration of the exquisite towers 
of Fame and Victory on the hill fort of Ohitor, 
one of which could hardly have survived for 
many more years The MsJiaraja Soindia threw 
himself with oharaotenstio ^eal mto siimlar works 
in his magnificent fortress at Gwalior The 
•p«>gnm of JBhojnl did all thstjwas required aUhe 
Qa pohi Tope Finally, there stojids m the re- 
mote State of Dhar the huge rook fortress of 
Mandu, certainly one of the most amaemg na 
tural spectacles in the world Eising to a height 
of 1600 feet above the Neibndda plain, it oarnes 
upon its summit, which is 80 miles round, a 
splendid group of deserted Mohammedan fortfC* 
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cations, palaces, and tombs. These we are assist- 
ing the State, which is not rich enough to assume 
the entire responsibility itself, to place in order 
They were fast perishmg, victims to ravages of 
the jungle, and to unchallenged decay.” 


IS 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

iToghul empGTorfl loved life and 
The^ lived, as it were, 
one long dream of passiom Yefc were they 
great men of action. Vast, and clad m 
iron, they stretched their enemies bleeding 
^^heaps upon the field, who sank senselesB to 
^ tho earth in the savage tussle of fight Their 
foaming coursers and majesfcio elephants, urged 
into speed, took them through the enemy s 
ranks, and there they foagfi.tii;ka^r,dmaQ:Kldier)5, 
inspiring thciunen 

AtJhfi-BamaJame, fcbeic.s^ior^ hfe^of plea 
ame.,and>.flnjoyment^waq^stii?ng,and Jamdees 
They laid aside their sword and Boeptre, when “toil 
reimfctmg, lent ite turn to play The^danoing 
maidfl^of their court, like the elves of the hills and 
groves, tripping along with pnntless foot, oonquar 
ed their ooldness With light foot-steps these lovely 
damsels fluttered forward— their silver nupuras 
riogmg out sweetly and clearly — while they shook 
the air with their musioal ian^ter Like a flash 
of autumnal sunlight was their winning smile , 
grace moulded their form and passion touched it 
with languor Fancy xinboimd their hair and 
oorled it into wavelets Tenderness softened 
their eyes, smooth as the petals of a lotus, and 
deepened the shade of their lashes, while laughter 
visiting their faces at stolen inter^^s, kissed the^ 
ohe^ into dimples Fragrance floated on with 
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them and balmy sunshine sti earned from their 
beauty. ’ They joined hands round the throned 
monarch, and sprang into graceful dances ; bend- 
ing down neai to him, calling to him in song ; 
and in song telling him of all the delights of love. 
Near at ha^nd, golden vases biim.med full, wi,th 
hquqis, wtuch added a lustier hue to the 
grosser fabrics of an enthralled mind 

We may visit, theJamous,3uUdip,gs,^of ,.Agra 
at any stage of our hfe, but the feehng that in- 
variably prevails is one of admiration for the 
bmlders We flit about from the Tort to the Taj, 
from the Taj to Etmaduddaula, thence to Sikan- 
dra, and down Akhar’s road we go, all those 
twenty-three miles to Fatehpm* Sikri, much 
qmcker than the Moghul emperors ever traver- 
sed with their long retinue of servants, horses, 
camels, elephants, soldieis and harem women 
We see nothing however, of the hfe that was hved 
in these mansions, now that the dead past has 
buried its dead But as we move from place to 
place, and feast our eyes with the grandeur and 
beauty of these mighty edifices, once teeming with 
life, we are conatantly reminded- of Akbar, the 
monarch^.nf monarchs, of Jahangir^ and ^Nur 
Jahan, of Shah Jahan and Mumtaz, and of 
Aurangzeb,-l}hermis^dQd"upholder of Islam. We 
nasally like to know how they lived and moved 
in private, hie, Jiow tlmy luled them subjects and 
what status was enjoyed by women in those far- 
off days. 

Historians tell us that the lives of women m 
those times, even of the highest iank, were very 
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women who weie the emperor’s favouiites, could 
piocure liberty foi then sons, as well as a decent 
allowance for life, in the shape of a J" aigir. But 
such cases were few and far between 

Hawkms, who was very mtimate with Jahan- 
gir, says that the daily expenses^ oi jbhe emperor’s 
haiem were thirty thousand rupees and that the 
empeior generally Yisited his women at noon, 
after which he held the Durbar oi watched the 
elephant-fights 

THE MOGHUL DURBAR 

The Moghul Durbar was a grand afiaii and 
was held by Jahangir every afternoon in the 
D^e: 3 y_^-i-am of the Fort at Agra. As a matter of 
fact, alFtlie Moghul emperors, from Akbar down 
to Auiangzeb, held their Durbais in this great 
hall durmg t3he time that they took up then 
residence m this imperial city which flemished 
in all its glory foi nearly a centm’y 

In the palaces of the great Moghuls, the 
Dewan-i-am was separated from the harem by 
a wall, m the centre of which was the Jhai oka 
where after 12 noon, the Emperor, with some 
of his sons on either side, gave audience to all 
his subiects. The Jharoka was high enough to 
prevent a man from reaching the royal person 
from the floor of the hall Eunuchs stood round 
the Emperor, performmg the various duties 
allotted to each — some driving away flies with 
Gliamars or with peacock’s tails, and others 
coohng his body with the help of large fans 
The Omrahs, na 3 as and Ambassadors, with folded 
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hands and eyes bent downward, tept standing 
before the throned monarch within an 6nolosnje 
surrounded by silver rails. 

JBermer very graphioally desonbes how 
‘ during the hour and a half or two hours that 
this oeremony oontmoes, a certain number of 
royal horses pass before the tinone, that the king 
may see whether they are well used and m a 
proper oondibon The elephants oome nest, 
their filthy hides having been well washed and 
painted as black as ink, with two hrge red streaks 
from the top'bf the head down to the trunk, where 
they meek The elephants are covered with 
embroidered cloth , a couple of silver bells are 
suspended to the two en<& of a maasive silver 
ohmn placed over their beck, and white cow toils 
from Great Tibet, of large value, bang from the 
ears hke immense whiskarfu Two small ele- 
phants, superbly oaparisoned, walk close to these 
colossal oreatures, like slaves appointed to their 
service- As if proud of his gorgeous attire and 
of the magnifioenoe that surroands him, every 
elephant moves with a solomn and dignifi^ step 
anowhen in front of the throne the driver, 
who IS seated on his shoulder, pricks him with 
a pointed iron, smimatee and speaks to h i m, until 
the a niTT^ft] bends one knee, Lite his trunk on 
high and roars aloud, winch the people cousider 
as the elephant s mode of performing the iasUm 
or usual reverence.’ 

After the elephants, were exhibited other am 
and buds, the most promment of which were 
the rhinoceroses, antelopes, and Bengal huflslocs 
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so stiong that they challenged even tigers ; 
leopardfi which were let loose for hunting deer ; 
ahd last of all, came the birds of prey employed 
for capturmg hares, partridges and other birds 

Over and above all this, mounted soldiers also 
passed in leview before the Emperor, and blades 
of swords were tried on dead sheep from which 
the entrails had been removed before they were 
brought before the royal presence ^Petitions 
bi:pught by the poorer subjects weie_ also read 
herejii^the_Empe£Oi!s- Jiearing._and. .most of the 
gjueyances were. redressed on .the spot 

The open court below the Dewan-i-am was 
covered over with a curtam tent larger and 
longer than the hall itself and extended as far as the 
middle of the court. This place was enclosed 
by raihngs wrapped over with silvei plates and 
was set apart for the common people The pillars 
supporting the tent weie similarly oveilaid with 
silver. This gorgeous tent was red fiom without 
and Imed with beautiful Muslipatam chintzes 
from withm. As to the arched galleries round 
the court, every Omrah was permitted to adorn 
one of them at his own expense. So there was 
a spirit of emulation among the nobles, each 
trying to excel his neighbour in stateliness and 
splendour, 

The_ .emperor^. sat on his gorgeous throne , at 
this upper end of the hall m splendid attire His 
vest was dehcately embroidered in gold and his 
turban bedecked with the costhest of jewels. Under 
the small gallery overhead where the emperor 
sat, there was a raised platform, enclosed with 
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silver rnilingB and Bprcfld with carpets reserved 
for tlio Orembs and foreign ambaasaders. The 
pillars of the hall wore hung with noh tapestnes, 
while the coiling was coverrf with flowered satm 
canopies The lower end of the hall was set 
apart for the gentrj The flaps, Omrahs, am 
bassndors, generals and provincial governors 
stood with folded bands and with eyes fixed on 
the ground 

Tliojnspcctionpvey, jptitipns werp submitted 
to the emperor, whoso ,^ord rjas la5V^„ There 
were no wntten codes nnd^no advocat^ Civil 
cajja„wcrc gonemily decided according to the 
custom obtaining in the coontryj while cmninal 
cases followed the waio of tmditinn nr t-.be iip 
pcrial iTJll Thonot nit i o niat Jonns ofiptmishment 
wore deatli, mutilation or h/e-long slavery 
Blinding, flaying ahvo, impaling, chopping off of 
hands, Ic^ noses and oars and tearing off by 
blood hounds were widely practised Another 
barbarous pumshmont mflioted on men of ranh, 
gmlty of high treason, was to sew them np in 
the fresh of on ass and thus suffocate them 
to death It was not nnuanal to make the traitor 
sit on the book of a filtlvoovered ass or elephant, 
■with his face tamed towards the toil and parade 
him tiirongh the streets. Snob a pauishment had 
been mflioted by Jahongir on his son, Khnsm, and 
by Anrangreb on his brother, Dara. Cowards and 
deserters were punished by having their beards 
ahaved off and paraded ttirongh the straetein 
female attire, seated on the back of a donkey 
There was hardly any sentenoe for longterm 
SO 
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imprisonment, ^tsa-te .prison of any celebrity 
was the’E’ort of Gwahor. In all cases of capital 
punishment, the emperor’s approval was neces- 
sary. 

Each and every petitioner, fiom the highest 
nobleman to the meanest peasant, had Jo^K^sti^ate 
himself before the thione when summoned to the 
imperial presence. Both Akbar and Jahangir 
mamtained this disgraceful practice which was 
abohshed during the reign of Shah Jahan, only 
to be reintroduced by Auiangzeb. Only Sir 
Thomas Eoe had the courage to protest against 
this ignomimous court etiquette and was exemp- 
ted by Jahangir from paymg this customary 
homage When addressing the emperor, the 
courtiers had to bend low and speak “in a bond- 
man’s key, with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness.” The Durbar was generally held 
for two hours at noon. 

Outside the tent in the court-yard below, and 
in the outskirts of the Eort, one could see singers, 
dancers and magicians — all plying a busy trade ; 
jugglers surrounded by speU-bound spectators 5 
snake-charmers with snakes coihng round their 
necks and shoulders , and fortune-tellers promi- 
sing sterile women the birth of a much-coveted 
child 

There was ,a ..great quantity ,of , eatmg and 
drip l u n g, makmg love and hastemng happy 
wedlock hours, smoking, quaiielling, cheating, 
tittering, meeting and parting. There were 
quacks sellmg their vigour -producmg diugs, 
bluEers imposmg on simple folks, knaves picking 
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pocVot*! nnd tljo \illnge urohins casting /artive 
plniiccfl nt tho tmsollcd dnncerE There -were 
rogues end buffoons, hawkers and oil men, wrest- 
lers and huntsmen, all pushing and jostling and 
helping to augment tho bnstlo and confusion that 
reigned over tho place 

ELEPHANT FIGHTS 

Elephant fights were a favourite snort for the 
^foghnl emperors These wore herd on the eas- 
tern side of tho Agra Fort near tho Jumna, imme- 
diate!} after the Durbar Wrcsthngandfenouigand 
conihiLs between unarmed men and ferooious 
beasts also bad their turn This spot was speoially 
selected for holding tho sports to enable the 
Begums to witness tho same from the palace 
windows 

Two wild elephants separated by a mud wall, 
ta 0 cubits high, entered the arena and mahed 
amiinst each other, goaded on by their Mahmtt 
The elephants fought with their tusks and trunks, 
y ounding each other severely, while their loud 
and long yells resounded for mdes together 
There wore generally two Mahoutt on the hoot 
of each elephant, one of whom lost his life 
in the thick of the fonous onslaught After a 
strenuous fight, the notonous oombataut would 
break through the mud waff and madly pursue 
the vanquished foe Not even terrifying fii^worfcs 
could check the progress of the infuriated victor 
The poor mahouts who stoked their hves in tlus 
dangerous warfare were nobly rewarded for 
their pains , ond mease of death or mutilation, 
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their families weie maintained at state expense. 
These men always took a last farewell from their 
wives and childien befoie engaging in theii dread- 
ful task which played such a havoc with their 
hves 


THE NAUROZ 

The Nauioz or Spimg _^’estival was introdu- 
ced by Akbar who took the idea from the Persians. 
The royal thione was placed under a richly- 
emhioidered velvet canopy in the Dewan-i-am, 
the floor underneath being covered with cloth of 
gold The Omrahs also laid out them own tents 
in close pioximity to the emperor’s, each trymg 
to outdo his brother m gaudiness and giandeur. 
It was also an occasion for conferring honouis 
and rewards by the emperor upon his officers 

A Nauroz Bazai was annually held near the 
the Dew'amiXm wlieLe the wives of the chief 
Omrahs and Ea]as appeared as stall-keepeis Only 
the Emperor and the Begums of the palace had ac- 
cess to it. There were pleasant wit-combats bet- 
ween the emperor and his queens on one side, 
who came in as customeis, and the wives of the 
Eajas on the other, who kept the stalls and sold 
their tmsel wares at fancy prices It is said that 
after much higghng, a piece of sugar-candy which 
was solemnly given out to be a real diamond, was 
once sold for a lakh of rupees. The Eajas and 
Omiahs sent their ladies to the Bazai, so that 
they might pick up an acquamtance with the chief 
Begums of the impeiial household. 

The Nauioz festival was mtroduced by Akbai 
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to dmw hiB chiefs closer together , and with dan 
oing and mumc, fcaating and merry mating, the 
whole fonotion was made an immoii^y enpvable 
occasion. It^aSjhpwever.aboUshed hy Aurangseb 
somefiinn after.hiajicoeasignJ;oJihe tjijona 

Badaom, tbe,/iyell knojm lu^tonan of 4tbar s 
rpi g n, says, “His Majesty order^ that the stalls 
of the fancy bazars, whidi are held on New Tear s 
Hay, should, for a stated time, be given np for 
the enjoyments of the Begnms and the women of 
the harem, and also for many other married 
ladies. On snch oocasions. His Majesty spent 
much money , and the important affairs of 
harem people, marriage contracts, and betrothals 
of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetmgs. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE EMPEROR’S BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 

^^^S]S[OTIIEB custom, which ^ was introduced 
by Akbar was that of weighmg the emger- 
ox'on"his~Bii’tHday.' Like RaurozY it” was 
an occasion'for* great mirth and festivity. 

Thomas Roe speaks of this as one of 
the greatest court festivals dm. mg the reign 
^ of Jahangir A description of the festival 
may be given here. 

It was m a large and beautiful garden, smilmg 
with flowers, that the scales of massive gold were 
geneially set up for weighing The Omiahs sat 
there on carpets, awaitmg the anival of the em- 
peior who came piacticaUy laden with diamonds 
and other precious stones all over his person. 
The lubies to his lings were “as great as walnuts’ 
and “the pearls such as Sir Thomas’ eyes were 
amazed at.” “Suddenly he entered into the scales/’ 
says Roe, “sat hke a woman on his legs, and 
theie was put in against him many bags to fit his 
weight, which were changed six times, and they 
say was silver, and that I understood his weight 
to be nme thousand rupees , after, with gold and 
jewels, and precious stones, but I saw none ; it 
being in bags, might be pebbles , then, against 
cloth of gold, silk, stuffs, linen, spices and all 
sorts of goods Lastly, against meal, buttei, coin. 
After he was weighed, he ascended his thione, 
and had basms of nuts, almonds, fruits, spicCs 
of all soits made m thin silver, which he cast 
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great meti scrambled prostrate npoa 
their bellies , which seeing I did not, he reached 
full, and poured into my cloak.” 

The articles against which the emperor was 
•weighed were given Jh? ^ppQjr and the 

needy The chief Omrahs were also weighed 
after the emperor 

The b i J t&dajLftDnrypi:sarju.waa^hai:aoterifled 
hLfi^^^niiFfch ^^d_gai6!^_at_ootirt and^also 
ihlQn^i)Ut,the*Qity The day was spent in an 
unbroiran whirl of dancing, mnaio, eating, drinking, 
merry m aking and wild revelry , while the night 
witnessed revels of a lustier description Soon 
after dusk, the entire Fort was bnlhantly lUomi 
nated. The whole place teemed with hfe. 
Omrahs members of the royal honsehoJd, soldiers, 
beggars, mnsioians, drunkards, magicians, hawkers, 
flonste and dancing girls with theor paramours 
were the most oonspioaous among the heteroge 
neons multitude Wherever you turned, you saw 
nothing but bright lamps flowers and danomg 
women , smelt nothing but sweet fragrance and 
heard nothing but the sound of melodious music 
The inner apartments of the palace also witnessed 
a soene that was far more gay and gladsome 
Lamps of silver, of the most exquisite design, 
emitted a soft, soothing light , myrrh and frank 
incense were kept baraing, which filled the air 
with sweet odour , and the garlands of flowers 
ooihng round the marble piliars, bedsteads and the 
lovely persons of youthful B^ms moving to and 
fro, in and about the Khas Mahal, charged the 
balmy breeze with mtoxicating fragrance Lose- 
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water flowed from many a fountain and played 
in the maiblc basin iklow. The Itr of roses 
wliich had been invented by Jahangir’s mothci -in- 
law, Asmat Begum, the mother of Nur Jahan, 
vas used by the Empeior and his wives in great 
pif.ofusion- The ladies of the haiem with their 
numeious female attendants, paced the hall and 
the adjoining apartments, diessed in rich silk of 
a ^allety of hues, and adorned with piecious 
jeweller}’. All seemed happy and gay and bent 
upon making the most of the delightful occasion 
On this auspicious night the Emperor would be all 
kindness and couitesy to eveiy one of his innu- 
meiable wives, and would refuse nothing Jaigirs, 
allowances, ornaments and other gifts weic 
theirs foi the asking. Ei^eiyone .of .the ladies 
tried to appear m hei best on this gala night, so 
a.s_.tg_attiact the Empeipi to heiself. It was a 
great oppoitunity for winning the heart of the 
Emperor, and that opportunity v as nevei missed. 
Of the female attendants of the chief wives, some 
danced, otheis sang, some played on the musical 
instruments, otheis sat m a circle round the em- 
peror and exchanged looks of keen desiie with 
the one man among many women. On went the 
dance ; joy ^ jyas.., unconfined. The light of a 
thousand lamps was lefiected on the bejewelled 
fingeis, hands, necks, foi e-heads, waist-bands and 
feet of the dancing maids, whose soft eyes sent a 
thrill thiongh the emperor’s heart. He eyed at 
one, caiessed another, smiled at a thud, diank 
from the hands of the next, and so the cup of joy 
was kept full to the bum BpiL-palacp inj^igues, 
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pQrsana] ranQotir and„pefcly_jealoufliea^mong the 
ladies of the court showedlt^t peace woe a thing 
unfeppiiYTiJA of^t^^great^Mo^olSj 

THE EMPEROR IN UOffTER VEIN 
The P^JcAre* was a fevonntQ^sport with ^ the 
emperors. The arrangement of the Paohisi 
bo*^ IS seen both at Agra and at Fatehpor Sikn 
The game was played by the einperor with hving 
pieces or feir-lookmg girls attired in gay clothes 
of Tanous colonrs- They moved from one square 
to another with the throw of the dice, and the 
raised seat at one end of ^e open oonit at 
h^tehpur Bihn shows where the emperor sat 
while playing this ingamQtifl^meucitohe65.«Wit^ 
the.alasargix]&of 

Not far off from the Pachxst court, ore the 
apartments known as AstVi^MtcJKiuit where 
Ak^r,.^ ►.said Mi Jiave^ played -Judersnd-fieek at 
ynf-iehpnr flika with .the Ud^enof his harem Both 
these imperial innovstionfl most have afforded a 
fond of mirth to the gay Zenana who either took 
part m or watched these hvely pastimes 
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CHAPTEE III 

THE FORT AND PALACES WITHIN. 


mam gates of the Foit were guaided 
SiK Omrahs who geneially lived in camps 
The Eajput nobles preferred life m the 
open air and would never consent to hve 
within the walls of the Fort. Life in 
these camps, either m times of peace oi 
of war, was one of great jolhty and sprighthness. 
Dancing girls and musicians were always in 
attendance, the hveher scenes being enacted 
particularly durmg the hours of the night 
Flowers and gai lands and fragrant waters filled 
the air with glee. The hi aided hair of the fan 
dancers shone with ghttering gold and diamonds, 
while the fiae of their eyes singed the hearts 
of their admiiers beyond all hopes of lepair. 

The walls of the Fort were decoiated with 
flags, festoons and green leaves on ceiemomal 
occasions and the soldieis stood in a row, while 
music was played, -Even ^at.ordmary times, the 
FoxtJaad.a^gay^appeai^nce and^ ^as^ like_ a, busy 
bee-hive. All .^the, requirements of the impeiial 
houseliQld_^verj3^jnanufactured .withm the Fort. 
Silk-weavers, goldsmiths, pamteis, tailors, car- 
penters, shoe-makers, hnen-drapers — all had then 
workshops withm the Fort. All the best 
artists and workmen of the country weie there 
workmg from morn till mght on a fixed salary. 
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Sriendom and luxury maried the JiTes of the 
ohiofl/idips of thajoonct Some of them, had as 
many as one hundred female attandantB Them 
smallest wants were readily mimetered to They 
were always provided with nob jewellery and 
clothes. Their palaces were surrounded with 
,poTes and gardens and decorated with fine paint- 
ings, some of which were them own produotions. 
At Fatehpur Sikri therewasaO-mls-SubooLadjoin 
ing the palace, established by Ahbar, for the 
edocation-DfJiha-young_ ladies of Ins court. The 
palaces within the Fort, both at Agra and Fatebpur 
Sitn, had underground ohambers where the fam 
ladies could i etroat at noon and idle away the sultry 
hours during the fierce hot weather There were 
spacious roofs for them to sleep on during summer 
nights. They were surrotmded on ail sides with 
pleasures of the eye— beantifnl palaces and gardena, 
fiowers and foha^, gold and jewellery — and moved 
in and about therojf^ palaces and pleasure-grounds 
hte oaged birds, ainging songs of unreqmted love 
to them fellow-suffererB, plnoking the rose and the 
jasmine from the palaoe-gardens or wandering 
about the labyrmths of the basement apartments. 
Suoluwas. undoubtedly the life of the chief ladies 
of the Moghul _oourt, but the hundreds and thou 
sands that waited upon them, were no better than 
beasts pf bnrdea whose eiistenM was synonymous 
with.unremitting toil and unbroken slavery 

the SHBSH MAHAL. 

The Shiah Mahal was the hatogjfiaoe and 
4rpS6iiig-.room^of the Begums It tooi its name 
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fiom the irnmnieiable tiny minors which weie 
fixed upon the piaster of the walls and the ceilmgs 
of these apartments Countless lamps used to 
hang from the ceiling and reflect their beams on 
the suriounding walls and the shimng floor The 
heautiful designs of fish on the floor looked hke 
Imng things as the water flowed over them fiom 
the fountams playing within the apartments. The 
emperor disported himself here in the fragrant 
waters with his Begums whose youthful forms 
were reflected in the numberless mirrors pasted 
on the walls. 


THE EMPEROR IN PUBLIC 

So far about the private hfe of the emperors. 
In ,pubh^, however, their life was the awe and 
w.onder of the East. Then' Durbars dazzled the 
eyes of all who beheld them But the thing that 
stirred people’s imagmation the most, were the 
imperial campaigns The emperor sat m a gor- 
geous throne placed on the back of a iichly-capari- 
soned elephant and marched out exactly at the 
time appomted by the court astrologers. It was 
not .unusual for^^ the la^es of the court to accom- 
pany the emperor. It was in one^^ch. campaign 
t hat.M umtaz Mahal accompamed Shah Jahan and 
died,pf jqhild-birth at Burhanpur situated on the 
banks of the. Tapk river in the Central Provinces. 
Thousands of soldiers stood in a row, their muskets 
being adorned with mce red flags. The Omrahs 
followed the emperor in gorgeous costumes. On 
the approach of the emperor the soldiers used to 
give a loud cry, “Long hve the emperor 
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“On each side want two ennaohs that oamed small 
maces of gold set all over with rnbies, witii a long 
bunch of white horse tail to drive away fliee , be- 
fore him want drums, trampeta and loud music, 
and many canopieB umbrella and other strange 
ensigns of majesty ” 
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CHAPTER lY 

FIELD SPORTS OF THE EMPEROR, 


was veiy abundant m the vicinity 
of Delhi and Agia along the banks of 
the Jumna where theie were laige 
tracts of uncultivated land covered with 
long grass. The road from Delhi to 
0 Lahore also piovided plentiful scope for field 
sports. All these places were carefully guarded 
by the emperor’s men, and even ofi&eeis of the 
highest rank were not allowed to indulge in a 
chase within these prohibited areas. When the 
empeior was about to take the field, with a few 
chosen Omrahs and a large number of attendants, 
the game-keepers came and informed the Grand 
Master of the Hunt of the various kinds of game 
available in their districts. Then sentries were 
posted to guard those particular tracts of ground, 
and the emperoi entered at leisure upon the sports 
of the field, while the rest of the army which invari- 
ably accompamed him,maiched on, carefully avoid- 
ing the selected tracts, towards the next halting 
place as previously announced 

Thu ^Moghul .emperors _used h^mting excui- 
siOLps as^ccasions for enquirmg mto the condition 
of the . people and^ Jbhe .army. They often 
travelled^ in..disguise, without giving any notice 
of their ai rival, and exammed into matters con- 
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DGcted with toosfltioQ, pnmsimig the oppressors 
and brmgmg rehef to the oppressed. It was on 
such occasions that the Emperors made searching 
enqnirics oonoeming lands which had been given 
away for benevolent work of vanons dasonptaons. 
This included endowments for research which 
were bestowed upon enqnirers after wisdom, who 
had withdrawn from the world and made no 
distmotion, as Abnl Faal says, between day and 
night, m searohing after truth for the good of 
mankind, 

Sgong-thfl.hant, tame leopards were generally 
employed for chasing deer The hnntmg leopard 
was generally kept cliamed and bhnd folded, and 
the fast step was to make it see the herd followed 
by the black buck The canning leopard, when 
let loose, did not at once fall npon its vtotim, bnt 
played a thousand tricks, cronching, hl^g 
approaohing rooeding, staring’ and -wmding about, 
tui at last, approaohing nnawares and unperoeived, 
and all of a sudden, fetching five or six mad 
bounds, it sneoeeded in catching one of the herd 
■with unerring aim and with the speed of lightning. 
After snokmg the blood of the poor oreatnre it 
next proceeded to devour the heart and the hver 
with the greed of a glntton. 

The lynx was also employed m the chase by 
the Moghnl Emperors. It was a fierce, plucky, 
httle aiumal abont the sire of a fox and a fare like 
aoats,and’Withlocig, pricked ears. With eyes 
tied up, it was taken out to hnnt, and when tbo 
wild game, like hares foxes and deer, wore tM 
near the hood was taken oS and the game pomted 
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out to it. With large, swift hounds, it came upon 
its unsuspecting victim, leapt upon its back, and 
getting forward, scratched its eyes out. In the 
meantime, the hunters approached and secured the 
game. 

Tiger-hunting was essentially a royal divei- 
sion, the emperor and the prmces being the only 
persons who en]oyed this sport. First of all, the 
retirmg place of the tiger was ascertained by the 
game-keepers, after which an ass was kept tied 
near the spot. The tiger soon devoured the ass, 
quenched his thirst from a neighbourmg pool or 
spring, and then went to sleep till next mornmg. 
Next day another ass was tied, and then another, 
and another, for several days, until the tigei became 
attached to the spot where he enjoyed a rich re- 
past every day Just before the emperor’s arrival 
a sleek ass, which had been made to swallow a 
huge quantity of opium, was again tied at the 
same place. This opium produced drowsiness in 
the tiger who was then enclosed on all sides by 
large nets which were drawn closer by degrees 
This done, the emperor, in company with the 
Grand Master of the Hunt, approached on an 
elephant, attended by Omiahs, similarly mounted, 
and reaching near the net, fired at the tiger The 
tiger at once made a sprmg at the elephant, but 
was checked by the surrounding wall of nets Ee- 
peated firmgs at last brought the proud animal to 
such an extremity that he sank down hfeless to 
the earth. Later on, the carcass was brought 
before the emperor, carefully measured andrecoid- 
ed in books kept for the purpose Akbar, a great 
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sporteman, had ordered that the partioolars of 
the guofl should aiao be recorded. The "gMie" 
boob*’ mentioned in Jahangir s Memoirs tells ns 
that from the age of 13 to TO, hey a peat lover of 
sport, had shot 17,167 beaate and birds, molud 
mg 86 tigers, 10 alligators and feathered orea 
tores of all descnphonB. 


SC 
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AGRA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when Akbar had finally settled 
down m his imperial capital at Agia, 
it was one of the most populous and 
pipsperous cities m the ^v^orld The fame 
of Ahhar’s extraordinary wisdom as a ruler, 
had travelled over to Europe and his spuit of 
toleration had become the popular talk It was 
about this time that European travellers, being 
attracted by these reports, began to pom’ mto 
India. They saw that Agra was a splendid city, 
almost semicircular m shape, fifteen miles long 
and about half as bioad, stretching along the 
right bank of the Jumna Its population at the 
commencement of Jahangir’s reign was as 
large_,as,, that jof. ^London, m, those days, and 
many of the stone-paved streets of the city were 
Imed with shops where goods from the various 
countries of Asia and Europe were sold 


D^VELLING HOUSES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The^h,ou3^,of ,tbe-rich people which weie situ- 
ated at a distance from the city, were comiiiodious 
and airy, and looked very handsome , but houses 
bmlt on the city streets were neither attractive 
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nor Bymmefcnoal, and generally belonged to petty 
OniraiiB, offioers of jnstioe and werdbantB. Some 
of these were oerteinly made of bncb or stone, 
bnt mostly they were made ot clay and straw, 
and had tnatoh^ roofa. In those smaller honscs, 
bmlt of mud and thatched with straw, lodged the 
common eoldiers and the camp-followers of the 
array and of the royal honseholi Dnrmg summer 
when the hot winds blow, fires were very oommon 
and every year thousand of these that^ed roofs 
were consumed, mvolving great loss of life. 
Pnrdah women were the worst enflerejs, ns they 
would rather^rish than expose their faces before 
strangera The whole city was no more than a 
collection of nllagee or a nnhtnry encampment, 
and with hardly brighter amenities of life. 

The houses of the Omrahs were situated 
either in the suburbs or on the banfe of the 
Jumna, exposed to the pleasant northern bree^cs, 
The} generally stood m the middle of a flower 
garden, had spamous courtyards, with fountains 
playing at the entranoe gat^ and with cool under 
ground apartments for repose during tho hot noon 
The cmlingB of these houses wore pit and pamtcd, 
and the floors were covered with thick cotton 
mattresses With mlk carpets spread over tbem. 
Large onshions, covered with brocade or velvet, 
were spread round tho room for the company to 
lean upon The mdea of tho rooms had artisti 
cally-ont mohes which were adorned with flower 
pots ma^ of potoelain. 
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HnmajTm to Agra to seize the treasury On 

arnval, Hum aynn — waa^preaenfed Tith the 

Kohmoot, along with pthar jewels, by the widow 
oi the Raja of Gwahor who JiadialJen at Panipot. 
Homayun offered the precious diamond to his 
father who, however, asked him to keep it for him- 
self. In his Memoirs, Babar hints at the execu- 
tion of Ihrahim s mother who made an attempt 
to poison him by bnbmg the taster and one 
of the cooks who was formerly in her sons 
service Two female slaves were also imphcated 
m the onme. Babar had a providential escape, 
althouA he had swallowed a part of tho poisoned 
dish of hare served at his table. The taster uas 
ordered to be flayed ahve, the oook was out to 
peoea with a hunting knife, while the two female 
slaves were trampled to death by trained 
elephants 

Bafaara early .impressions of Agra were far 
from Jieing^happy To him, one of the chief 
defects of Agra was tho terrible heat and tho want 
of artifioial wateroonrses. However, he tried to 
make the best of a bad ohmate, and soon after 
reaching A^ra, ho passed the Jumna witli tho 
object m lajung out a biautifully planned pleasure 
garden, with on artificial stream, and he thorough 
ly exammed the country for a smtablo spot At 
last, with a feehng of disappomtmont and disgust, 
he built a palace m Ohar Bagh which coutinu 
ed to be nis residence tall his death m 1530 
Hnmaynn_snccoed^ his father at tho age of 
twentyjhree and was duly crowned at the Cliar 

i^hjialace Every reader of history is Beijuimt 
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ed with Humayun’s various turns of fortune, “ of 
disastrous chances, of mo\nng accidents by flood 
and field, and of hair-bieadth escapes ” like those 
of Othello, the Moor of Venice, and we need 
not repeat them here. On several occasions he 
was exposed to great disiespectfiom his followeis, 
and Elphmstone relates how "he was moie than 
once refused a horse, when it was almost necessary 
to his safety. A boat, which he had prepared to 
convey his family on his fiight, across the Indus, 
was seized by one of his chiefs ; and during the 
teirible march to Amaikot, an ofiicei, who had 
lent his horse to the mother of Akbar, on finding 
his owm exhausted, compelled her to dismount ; 
and Humayun w as obliged to give hei his, and 
proceed on foot till he met wnth a baggage-camel.” 

The following account of Agra from the Am t- 
by the leal ned historian, Abul Fazl, w’lll 
be found interesting — 

“ Agra is a large city, the climate of which is 
esteemed very healthly. The river Jumna runs 
through it for five Kose, On both banks aie 
delightful houses and gaidens inhabited by people 
of all nations, and where are displayed the pro- 
ductions of every climate. His Majesty (Akbar) 
has erected a fort of red stone, the like of which 
no traveller has ever beheld. It contains alone 
five hundred stone buildings of surprising cons- 
truction, in the Bengal, Gujrat and other styles. 
The artificers have decorated them with beautiful 
paintings. At the eastern gate are carved in 
stone two elephants, with their riders, of exquisite 
workmanship. In former times Agra was a 
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village dependent open Bayana, where Sihander 
Jjodi kept hifl ooort Here Hm Majecty has 
founded a most magnificent mty On the opposito 
Bide of the nvex is the Ohar Ba^, a monument 
of the magnifioenoe of that inhahitant of paradise, 
Enmaynn The author of this book was bom on 
that Bide of the irver Here are the tr mbs of his 
anoestora together with that of bis alder brother. 
Sheikh Eaizi ' 

To a visitor wiSi a historical bent of mmd, 
Agra must appear as a vast museum with immense 
scope for researoh and investigation It would be 
hardly an eraggeratiou to say that ncarly_half 
the history of Moghul Jndia is wnt large on the 
walls of her his tori oal. jeonuments. For more 
than a oentnry the fate of nearly the whole of 
India was decided by tberoyal court with its bead 
quarters at Agra. The pomp and magmfioenco 
of the aty of Baghdad nt the time of Harun nl 
Eashid sink mto maignifioanoe when compared 
wito those ol Am 

"S^king of Indian pnnocssea, partfoularly of 
the Moghul house, wo must mention the names 
of Nur Jahan, Mumtaz and Jabanaro Begum, 
every one of whom did so much for the archi 
tectural development of A^ro. The tomb of 
Etmad ud daula owes its origin to Nur Jahan who 
built this monument over the remains of her 
illustnous father during the years 1CQ3 and 
The Taj, “the most gorgeous romance of wedded 
love ’ was inspired by Mnrotaz who, before slie 
finally closed her eyes indcath,aaled Shah Jahan 
to build suoh a memorial over her graic as would 
<2 
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be the wonder of the world. The Musamman 
Burj (jr Jasmin Tower adjacent to the EJras 
Mahal within the Fort was also built by Shah 
Jahan at a suggestion from her, soon after his 
accession to the throne in 1628. 

The Jibas I\Iahal buildings — a beautiful block 
of three marble pavilions with their walls elabo- 
rately carved in marble, and the ceilings painted 
in matchless golden colours, now faded away, aie 
said to have been designed by Jahanara, the 
favourite daughter of Shah Jahan, who was now a 
lovely maid of twenty-tu o in 1636 when the Khas 
Mahal was erected by Shah Jahan. The splendid 
Juma -Masjid standmg opposite the Agra Fort, 
was built by Jahanara at a cost of five lakhs of 
rupees, between 1644 and 1649, the design of -the 
mosque being entirely her own. It is said thai 
most of the marble edifices erected by Shah 
Jahan weie inspiied by her. 

Catrpu says of her “To a gieat share of 
beauty. Begum Saheb united a mind endowed with 
much artifice. The attachment she always had 
for her father, and the profusion of the avarici- 
ous Shah Jahan towards his daughter, caused 
a suspicion that crime might be blended with 
their mutual affection. This was a popular 
rumour, which nevei had any other foundation 
than in the malice of courtiers.’’ Shah Jahan 
had unbounded confidence in her ; she looked 
after his safety and never permitted a dish to 
appear on the royal table which had not been 
prepared under hei supervision. She had ac- 
quired such ascendancy in the couit of her father 
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thut Bho oxoroisod a groat inflnenoo on the most 
weighty affairs of atato Her large all6TraDoee 
wore greatly augmented by costly presents from 
\3rjou3 (juartors, as aho was entrusted with the 
inanagemcnt of some of the important nego- 
tiations 

Bcrniflr_rclataBjiowjii„ thosa^daysJha jnann 
ngo of a pnaoeas was ja jraro ooonrronoe in India, 
since on apprehension Tae always entertained 
that a royal aliianoe might render the husband 
poworfni and indnee him to aspire to the throne. 
Anantrerestmg story which, however, is highly 
incredible has been related by Bermar, oonoem 
mg the amonrs of Jahanara Begnm “It is 
said that the Begnm Sahib, althongh confined m 
a Seraglio, and guarded like other women, receiv- 
ed the visits of a yonng man of no very exalted 
rank, but of an agreeable person. It was scaroely 
possible, surrounded as ahe was on all aides 1^ 
those of her own sax whoso envy she had long 
provoked that her conduot should eeoape detec- 
tion Shah Jahan was apprised of her gmlt, 
and resolved to enter her apartments at an nn 
usual and unexpected hour The intunahou of 
his approach was too sadden to allow her the 
choice of more than one place of oonoeolment. 
The affrighted gallant sought refuge m the oapa 
oious oamdron used for the baths The King s 
conntenanoe denoted neither surprise nor dis- 
pleasure , he disoonrsod with his daughter on 
ordinary topioe, but finished the conversation 
by observing that the state of her skm mdioa^ 

B neglect of her oustomary ablnbons, and that 
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it was proper she should bathe He then com- 
manded’ the eunuchs to hght a fire undei the 
cauldron, and did not letire until they gave him 
to understand that the wretched vickm was no 
more ” Tfieie is an^othei story, also narrated by 
Berniei, showing how at a subsequent period the 
Begum Sahib formed another attachment, which 
also had a fatal end We lepioduce the stoiy 
here for the sake of its novelty. Jahanaia had 
a Persian steward, by the name of Nazer Khan, 
an accomplished and graceful nohle-man who was 
the favourite of the whole couit. Shaista Khan, 
proposed him for Jahanaia’s husband, which was 
veiy ill received by Shah Jahan who had already 
entertained some suspicion of an illicit inter- 
course between the prmcess and this handsome 
nobleman. As a mark of distmction the king 
presented the betel, in the presence of the whole 
court, to the youth who, in conformity with 
court etiquette, was obliged to chew it imme- 
diately Little did the unsuspectmg lover know 
that he had received deadly poison, and indulgmg 
m dreams of ensuing bliss, he left the palace and 
got mto his palanquin. The poison, however, w^as 
so strong that he fell back dead before he could 
reach home. 


But^these are some of the controversial topics 
of^Moghal ' history: and 'modern scholars have 
judiciousl’y^ drawn, a veil over them 

■l^e Dewan-i-am of Agra enshrines a most 
interestm'g episode" which inust be related here. 
ItLis. Shiyap’ s int er view with Auiangzeb, which 
took place on We 12th of Majj ^iC66, the 60th 

— I . J. . 
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Ipnar birthday of the emperor The Hal] shone 
with eiqmeite splendour A3] the oourfciers ware 
therein their gandy costnmee The enolosore 
below was decorated with noh canopies. The 
retamers of the nobles thronged the vast hall m 
their thousands Owing to a natural curiosity to 
sea so diatingaished a wamor from the South, 
most of the merchant princes of the capifol had 
also assembled there Seatmg arrangements had 
also been made for the ladies of the haram, behind 
the tapestry, who bumod with the same onnosity 
The emperor had his own fears. Gossip had 
it that Smvap was a wisard, with an airy body, 
able to jump across a distance of fifty yards upon 
the person of hia motim Special preoantfons 
were taken and the most loyal nobles and fiuth- 
ful guards stood in their appomted places roond 
the throne, with naked swords The emperor 
was olad in mail, over which he wore a rowi of 
mnshn ^lurap was led by Enmar Bam Smgh, 
spn of Baja Jai Smgh of Jaipur, to the foot of 
theampenal throne. According tolOhitnis, Shivaji 
did_aDt_inskflJhe„Balatation regmred by tho 
ftonrl etiq uette. but-Sabha Sad t e^ o s that he 
made three Salamx, reconciling himself to the 
act by mentally appropriatmg the first oboisanco 
to the god Mahadeo, the second to the goddess 
Jacadamba and the third to his father Shaha^ 
Bhivan placed the naxar before the throne, but 
was received without ranch notice Ho was then 
asked to retire to a place reserved for oomman 
ders of 6000, the station which had been promia- 
ed to hiB infantum He was naable to control 
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his feelings of shame and humiliation, and even 
wanted to commit smcide on the very spot. Due 
to lage and indignation at the poor treatment 
accorded to him by the emperor, he fell into a 
swoon. On recoveiing his senses, he lemonstiated 
with Earn Smgh foi the breach of his father’s 
promises. He then left the Dai bar in a lage 
without receiving the dress of honour usually 
presented on such occasions. Amangzeb was 
taken by suipiise at this unusual conduct and 
said that he would wait foi a report from Eaja 
Jai Singh regaidmgthe promises he had made to 
Shivaji. Khafi ^Khan tells us that the jewelled 
crest, ornaments and an elephant which had been 
kept ready for Shivaji could not he presented ow- 
mg to the unexpected teimination of the audience. 
From this time Shivaji’s thoughts were turned 
to the ways and means of making his escape, but 
a strong guard had been posted round his resi- 
dence under Fulad Khan, the police chief of 
Agra. This made Shivaji lose his heart entirely. 
He lamented day and mght, holding Shambhaji 
to his breast Three months passed m this way, 
and all hopes of escape were at an end 

Am^g_&e ladies of the harem who had seen 
Shivaji m the Hall” of audience, " was a daughter 
of the emperpi,^,Zeb-un-Nisa by' name She had 
heard of the brave exploits" of the Maharatta 
Chief, and what she saw of him fully corroborated 
her former estimate of him as a true heio She 
pleaded with her father that Shivaji’s life might 
be spared, which coupled, with other grave politi- 
cal considerations, induced the emperor to refrain 
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from faking extreme meaeoree. Shivau, hoTrerer, 
was more tiiaii a matoh for Anrangzeo in crafh 
ness, and eyery reader of history knows how he 
madeji^eeoagejiy a_8totBg6ip. 

As years rolled on and snooessive MoghnI 
emperors began to reside at Agra, palatial bmld 
mgs of the great nobles he^m to nse on the 
banks of the Jumna, between Agra hort and the 
Taj These palaces generally Wonged to Bajas, 
Omrahs, Kam and other State offioiis. The oitv 
proper waa practically inhabited by aoldiers, 
shopkeepera, and the menial serranta of the State 
They hved in mnd or thatched houses The 
thatehed shops fregnently caught fire and the 
goods were d^troyei On all sides m the hnsmees 
quarters you saw nothing but unsightly thatched 
huts All the ordinary inhabitants were very 
humble, workmg m mean attire, year m, year out- 
To appear weal&y and prosperous, was to court 
trouble. So, while the proud Omrahs, Generals 
and JXoshm Jaigirdars went about on elephants, 
horses and in palanquins ou the pnbho rond in 
full splendour, the Hindn merohante kept them 
selves engaged quietlv m their trade m a corner 
of the city No bnok houses could be seen thro^ 
out the city, as there was no middle oloss. The 
whole population oonsiBted of proud, wealthy 
noblemen on the one hand, and humble, down 
trodden inhabitants on the other It was not till 
the oommenoement of the nineteenth century tlmt 
a properly-oonstitntod middle class began to make 
felt as a power m India. 
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LIFE OF THE CLASSES AND THE MASSES. 

Even ’duung the palmy days of the-Mogliul 
empire, the life and propeity of the subjects weie 
not safe. Sii Thomas Boe describes the insecurity 
of the public high-uavs duiiug the time of 
Jahangii The\ enot mentions ho\s in 1666, the 
year of Shah Jahan’s death, the road fiom Agra 
to Delhi, the most fioquented road of the time, 
was infested y itli Thugs i'hey weie professional 
assassins and ranged themselves in bands on the 
high loads. '1 hey won the confidence of innocent 
travellers under pretence of friendslnp and 
accompanied them for a few stages At last aftei 
decoying them to a solitary spot, they strangled 
them to death and robbed their propeity. It is on 
lecoid that a Thug named Buhiam took as many 
as 931 lives in 4U vears and that another, named 
Fateh Khan, muideied 508 poisons in 20 years. 
In Bengal which was fai away from the capital, 
these muideis vere moie frequent, and were 
practised, not on the high roads, but mostly on 
the great rivers. The Thugs looked with pride 
and exultation on the daring murders they 
commrtted Oudh, Gwalior, Kajputana, Malwa, 
Bewa and the Bizam’s Dominions were the places 
most frequented by them Before going to 
commit these heinous crimes, they always ofiered 
np prayers foi the success of then enterprise 
Grave-diggers were sent in advance to keep the 
graves ready for the would-be victims. An ideal 
spot for such graves was a low earthen mound 
caused by some high land breaking into ravines 
and interspersed with small streams. Before 
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falling on their vjoiams, the aesassms generally 
Doanagad to get the par^ Boafctered over a wide 
area and tbea^ at a eigaal from the Ohiel^ each 
man fell on the traveller asaigned to hirrt and took 
life out, with the help of h com tied to the end of 
a handkerchief Such was the oonditiou of the 
Indian roads, and each the inseounty of life and 
property, when the Moghul power waa at its 
zemth. 

Colonel Meadows !RkyIor published his “Con 
fesfiions of a Thug” when he was employed as a 
Oaptam m the army of the Nieam of Hyderabad 
In this book he vividly describes the hornble 
deeds of the Thu^ who moved from one part of 
the Moghul terntory to andther, hlhng meiL 
plundering their goods and leavm^ the doau 
bodies with marte of strangulation, by the 
roadside Such was the life of travellers in those 
days, and no steps were token to mitigate this 
evil Afl a m atter of faet^jt was npt^confiidercd 
tp te^ajatt^of She duty^f the Om} Government 
to kMp^e ro^^safeJolT woyfarers 8 o Jong ^os 
tEfi imperial treasury" was'kept well-supplied wfth 
revenue, the safe^ and comfort of the sabjwts 
werejjfitflQ^oUio oouggru to the rnlers 

But it must be aolmowlj^g^ that the sup- 
pression oI'^^Eugs was^roh affair Only 

a well organised government hko the British 
Govemment oould ever hope to aooompJish the 
task The Tbngs were o sworn body of assi^ins 
■^ho drew their inspiration from tho godde^ 
j^lee. They called themsalvca her >0101103, and 
SCTer to them was an act of devotion and 
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sa<5iifice ,A Thug was uevei to break faith with 
the sacred guild to which he belonged. His 
pickaxe and his dagger which he alwaj^s earned 
with him, weie the symbols of the gieat goddess’ 
teeth and iibs lespectively. His handkerchief oi 
strangling cloth also owed its origin to her. He 
belonged to a hereditary clan which had struck 
its root deep into the soil. The miserable plight 
of the travellers of those days can, therefore, better 
be imagined than desci ibed This was however, 
only one of the many vexations which people had 
to enduie in those far -off days even when the 
Moghul lule had been firmly established in India, 
Life was hard, discomforts many, and personal 
lrbert 3 ^_a dream and a , hallucination. At home 
and abroad, peace of mind 'was a thing beyond 
conjecture. The people had no rights as against 
the State. The imperial will was the law of the 
land and the Emperor and the State were non v- 
mous terms. A man might be a noble giandee 
to-day, but a pauper the next, according to the 
caprice of the Emperor. Personal favouiites of 
the monarch, with or without ability or learning, 
rose by leaps and bounds. Some of the harem 
ladies wielded great infiuence over their royal 
lovers and were instrumental in bnngmg about 
the rmn of many with whom they happened to be 
displeased. Even the highest officials were at the 
beck and call of the Emperor all the twenty-four 
hours The standard of morality was very low 
and much corruption. pi evailed Even the biggest 
Omrahs were forced to maFfy 'the woman pointed 
out by the Emperor or his chief wives, though 
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not infrequently under the temptation of Jaigirs 
or high posts. There was no moraf or somal 
check prohibiting a man from marrying as many 
women as he liM, or keeping them m his employ 
for immoral purposes, as this sort of hbertmism 
was the order of the day 



PART n 

The Moghul Emperors 

1526—1707 




CHAPTER I 



BABAR (1526—1530) 

ABAR, the kmsj of Kabul, was a gieat 
adventurei. He was a soldier of fortune 
and had no genius foi building up an 
empiie He lived in India only during 
the last five j^’ears of his life and died in 
1530, m the foity-eighth yeai of his 
age. But before his death he had undoubtedly 
laid the foundation of a great empire which was 
to be completed by his grandson, Akbar 

After the battle of Panipat had been fought 
and won, Bahai at once sent a detachment of 
ti oops to occupy Agi a The spoil of the loyal 
treasury was enormous His eldest son, Hu- 
mayun who had acted as one of his generals, 
received Rs 3,00,000 and immense treasure, in- 
cluding the Kohinooi, then valued at ‘half the 
daily expenses of the world ’ 

Bahar says in his Memoirs that when he 
came to Agia it was the hot season The heat was 
so oppressive that year, that many of his men died. 
The people were hostile and he could find neither 
grain foi his army, nor fodder for his beasts 
Bhs troops grew discontented and longed to 
return to Kabul Babar, however, put a stop to 
this murmuring by pointing out to his Chiefs how 
a powerful enemy ' had been overcome and a 
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mghty fangdom was at their feet His firm 
aeterminataon nofc only changed the toindB of 
boB own men, but helped him to win over many 
of ins enemies 

Soon, however, Babar had to meet Jub only 
formidable rival, the great Bana Sangram Smha 
of Chitor In 1627 he encamped at Sikn and 
made elaborate preparationfl to meet the Eajpnt 
pnnoe and hia ohieftama It was at this jonoturo 
that Babar gave np dri nkin g and destroyed hia 
vessels of wme. Every man m the army swore 
by the Koran to cmah the ‘heathens. The two 
armies met, and the Bajpnts, after a heavy 
massaore, gave np ail hope and tied 

Babar spent the last two years of his hfe 
at Agra in the eardac palace at Oharhogb on 
the left bank of the Jumna, trying to oonaob 
date the new empire which be hod oonguerod, but 
never Jovei To him India was only a vast land 
of immense wealth, with none of the beautiful 
mountain soenery of Kabul He died m his 
palace at Agra in same year as Cardinal 
Wolsey died in England, and was boned at Kabul 
The story of Babar s death is somewhat 
extzraordinary His son, Humaynn, whom he 
loved dearly, had fallen senonsly ill, and it was 
apprehended that he might die, E^r was a 
great believer in the force of will and he at once 
reeoJved to give up his own life for the sake of 
hia Bon. He walied three tames round the W of 
his ion and then exolaimed all of a andden, 

"I have borne it away ' It is related bj Jfabam- 
ir, ll/Ian ohromolers that from this moment 




Babar (1626 — 1630) 

Humayun began to lecover, but Babar was soon 
laid up with a severe disease of the intestines 
which paved the way to his death. 

On his death-bed Babai had asked Humavnn 
to take all possible care of his brothers and to 
hve with them m peace aftei his accession to the 
throne It must be lemembered that most o 
Humayun’s troubles aiose out of his great leni- 
ency to his brothers. He followed his depaited 
father’s wishes to the best of his power, refusing 
bo see that lemency and kingly authority did not 
go together. 
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ft boy of tiurteen yeara^ fought lite a bravo 
general by the Bide of his father and won hie 
laurels even at this tender age In Januar}, 
1556, Humaynn died in the forty ninth year of 
his age, slipping down the steps of bus palace 
library in the old fort at Delhi. He had just 
heard the oall for evening prayer and in his 
hurry to join the same at the mosqne he cam© 
by this fatal aooident. It is said that the Taj 
at Agra was bnilt on the model of Humaynn’s 
tomb at Delhi, as designed by Aihar some rears 
after his father a death* 

Both Bahar and Hnmaynn failed to command 

i respect from their Hindu subjects as they looked 
upon these Ho^ul roiers as no better than 
^ pfandermg romans Akbar was the first 
) Moghul Rin g who had soooeeded in winning the 
homage of the Hindus, in Ins ospscnty as a 
ruler The most rigid and degrading slavery 
18 moral and mtelieotual slavery, and Akbar s 
superior pohtioal mstmothad taught him that 
he should aim at more than physit^ conquest, if 
I he wanted to lay the foundation of an empire 
in India. 
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CHAPTEE III. 
AKBAR (1556—1605) 


KBAE ruled over Hmdustlian foi nearly 
half a century and was the tine foundei 
of the Moghul empiie m India. Aftei 
the battle of Panipat on the 6th of 
November, 1666, the young king of 
thirteen years became rulei over the 
north-west portion of India. In 1658, the 
year of Queen Ehzabeth’s accession to the throne 
of England, Akbar took up his quarters in the 
old fort of Badalgarh at Agia. Two years later, 
he took the rems of government into his own 
hands from his tutor and regent, Ban am EEan, 
who was Humavun's sister’s husband. Tn 1562 
Akbar married the daughter of Eaja Behan Mai 
of Amber (modern Jaipur) and made the Eaja a 
general of 5000 horses. He also allowed the 
princess full freedom to observe the rites and 
ceremomes of her own Hindu faith He married 
wives of various rehgious faiths and it is said that 
there were more than 6000 women m his harem 
^^scription of the Moghul haiem has been 
given by Nur Jabah’s father whb was one of 
Akbar ’s trusted ministers The women were 
divided into small groups, and eanh group was 
commanded over by a woman selected for the 
purpose. Again, there was a woman selected for 
the command of all the groups together The 
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Chief Matron oi the harem generally wielded 
great iniinenoe at Court In the early yeare of 
Akbarerei^ his foster mother, Mntam Anga, 
ooonpied this position A separate room was 
allotted to women of higher rank and proper 
employment was assigned to everyona Thns 
the whole harem looted like a busy beeluve The 
salaries varied aooording to the statns of these 
women Ladies of the first rank drew a monthly 
allowance varying fromBs 1000/ to Ba. 1600/ 
The ordmary servanto received wa^ which 
varied from Ba 2/ to Bs. 51/ per month accord 
mg to the nature of the work entrusted to them. 
The treasurer of the harem had also instmobons 
to supply them with their necessaries aooording 
to rani Thera were strong guards in and obont 
the harem, and any mdisoreet oonduot was 
punished with death Women guards were 
posted m the inside of the harem, while ennuohs 
kept watch at the outer gate. Women of proved 
fidelity were appomted to ^nard the royal apart 
ments and were highly paid. Sometimes decent 
Jaigirs were oonferr^ upon special favourites 
of the emperors m the latter port of the Moghul 
mle and these Jaigus wore managed by the State 
on behalf of these women 

The most striking feature of Akbar s reign 
■was hiB deep and abiding ooufidenoo m hia Hindu 
officers tike Bhagwan Dos, Man Singh and 
Todar Mai He knew that they wore a grcit 
QHipire, not only m trusttrortn^ 
also ns able admimstratore In tbo 
first twenty yea's of his reign, 
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Akbar made himself master of practically the 
whole of Northern India, from Kandahar to 
Bengal, down to the Naibada in the South All 
this was achieved with the voluntaiy help of 
Hmdu lulers, since Akbar’s conquests weie 
always followed by good admimstiation. The 
land levenue system that was introduced by 
Todai Mai, an able Eajput financier, recognised 
the cultivator as the owner of the soil and he 
was required to pay one-third of the pioduce to 
the State, the other two-thirds being retained by 
himself. Even at this rate, the income fiom 
land revenue alone on the year of Akbai’s death 
in j 605 was somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Thirty Crores of rupees 

Akbar, as a man, was deeply sensitive to all 
forms of religious faith and he abolished the tax 
on Hmdu pilgiims, as he thought it was wrong 
to put any hindrance m the way of a man’s 
rehgious practices He himself went on an annual 
pilgrimage to the great Saint’s tomb at Ajmer, 
worshipped the Sun and the sacied fire like the 
Parsis, and had Havan performed withm the 
precmcts of his palace. He hstened to the 
doctrmes of Christian missionaries and ordered 
a translation of the Bible. He had great revei- 
ence for Hindu Yogis and loved to discuss the 
various systems of Hmdu philosophy with them, 
Akbar gave up meat under the influence of 
Jam teachers who were given a hearty welcome 
to his court In accordance with the Paisi 
custom, a sacred )fiie was kept bmmmg at his 
couit at all hours 6i the day. Christian Fathers 
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Tvcrc invited from Gon to enbgbton him on the 
tenets of Christianity Ho had great revereno© 
for tho Granth Sahib and for the Sikh Gums 
Above all, he vraa greatly inflnenoed by the 
mj stio dootnnes of tho Sods, which he learnt 
from Faizi, the poet, and Ahnf PazI, the 
Boholar Akbar hated forms and oeremomal ntes 
and his new rehgion, “Divme I^ith revealed 
elements of truth contiuned in Islam, Hinduism 
and Christianity Akbar was a frugal eater and 
took only one meal a day He ate very little 
meat and Inter oa gave it np oomplatelv 
and was an early riser The day was spent 
in transacting the bnsiness of the State , 


and tho various disoussions on philosojiiy, 
poetry, history and polities were earned far mto 
the night He owed very httle to leammg hot 
he oonld give a ve y scholarly solution of the 
most difflenlt problems on any snbjeot He 
was a great lover of sports and ohased the wild 
tiger all alone through the thickest of the forest. 
He plunged, man and horse into the Ganges 
m fall flood and swam across to the opposite 
shore His feats remmd us of Jnhns Offlsar 
leaping m the ‘angry flood’ of “the troubled 
Tiber chafing with her shores on a "ravr and 
gnsty day,’ and baSeting the roanng toirent 
with “Insty smews 

The last days of Akbar were not happy His 
two sons, Murad and Hanyal died of moessive 
drinking His eldest son, Salim was pnm^y 
a rebel and pioolairasd himself (King at Alloh^d 
in 1603. By the death of Paiia in IfiflS, 
liad lost one of his most vali^ friends and his 
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grief knew no bounds when Piince Salim caused 
the murder of Abul Fazi in 1602 His death 
was hastened by the intiigues within his own 
family circle. In October , 1605, Akbar died in 
the fort of Agra at the age of 65 years — two 
years after the death of queen Elizabeth in 
England. 

During the leign of Akbar, Ghee was sold at 
^ the late of 15 seeis for a rupee ; iice at the rate 
i of 2 maunds for a rupee, and in Bengal at a muph 
lower late ; wheat was sold at the rate of Si 
* maunds for a rupee ; oil at the rate 1 md. 

25 seeis for a rupee ; and sugai at the rate of 
^ 30 seers for a rupee. 


WEAPONS FOR THE PRIVATE USE OF THE EMPEROR 

Abul Fazl tells us m his Ain-i-Akban that all 
weapons for the use of His Majesty had names, 
and a proper rank was assigned to each of them. 
Thus there were thirty swords, one of which was 
daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. 
The old one was returned, and handed over to 
the servants outside the Harem, who kept it till 
its turn came again. Then names were du- 
Itkhana (two-sciatchei), seh4iT{hana (three- 
scratchei), jaindhar (death-biinger), and so on. 

DRINKING WATER OF THE GREAT MOGHULS. 

The Moghul emperors took great care in the 
matter of good drinking water. We read in the 
Ain-i-Akbari that there was a separate State de- 
partment for the supply and cooling of drinking 
water and also for the supply of ice which was then 
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bronght in tbe form of snow from tie Himnlayaa. 
The cure ol the department was committed to 
proper persons by Akbar Both at home and on 
travels bo drank Ganges water and employed 
trustworthy persons on the banks of the Ganges 
who despatched the water in sealed jars. When 
the Emperor was at Agra or Phtehpur Sikn, the 
water came from Soron and at other times, 
from Hardwar For cooking purposes, ram 
water, mixed with a little Ganges water, was 
used Experienced men were oft^ appoints as 
water tasters. 


BEUEP IS ASTROLOGY 
The Moghul emperors had great faith m 
astrology Even in wars, the arnues did not 
commence the dgbt nnbl the propitious moment 
for attack had teen ascertained No journey 
was undertaken, no great General chosen and 
appomted to assume the command, without oon 
sulung the State astrologer Even in trifling 
matters like the purchase of a slave, the sinking 
of a wall the wearing of new clothes, etc , tbe 
astrologer was consulted 

The ordinary beisar astrologers were both 
Hmdn and Muhammadan They were consi 
dared by the credulous pubbo as mlalbble omoles 
and they told a poor person s fortune for a 
single pice. Toung women, wrapping them- 
selves from head to foot, visited these astrologers 
and whispered to them all the happenings in 
m their hves— of love and bate, of 

bereavement— reveahng every secret without tbe 

least reserve. 
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JAHANGIR (1605—1628) 

Akbar’s death, Jahangir was crowned 
Agia in October, 1605, the same year 
that the Gunpowdei plot was detected m 
England. Two yeais after, he mairied 
the grand-daughtei of Ra3a Man Singh 
of Jaipur. In 1608, the yeai of Milton’s 
biith, he took in hand the completion of his 
father’s tomb at Sikandra. In the meantime, 
the people of England had heaid of the name and 
fame of Akbai as a wise and libeial inler. Moie 
than a centuiy ago, Vasco da Gama had landed 
at Calicut in 1498 and Indian trade had by the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuiy passed into 
the hands of the Portuguese fiom those of the 
Mohammadans. The Dutch had already come 
to India by the end of the 16th centuiy and 
the first East India Company was formed m 
1600. In 1612, English factories weie estab- 
lished at Suiat and Indian foreign trade came 
under the control of the English. About the 
same time, European travellers began to pour 
into India. William Hawkins had already come 
to Agra in 1609 and had access to Jahangir’s 
court. He was a sailor and could speak Turkish. 
He soon became very intimate with the emperor, 
as he could dunk level with Jahangir, the 
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“Wented drunkard” He married an Armenian 
lady and was addressed by the emperor with 
the tit]© of Inpflifl Khan Hairkme observes 
that the emperor s yearly inoome at this time 
was fifly Ororea of rupees. There were 500 
driuking cups, each made from a single piece 
of ruby There were 300 elephants for the 
emperor b personal use onlv The emperor was 
very fond of watching elephant-fights and sports 
between men and wild ammals 

He generally got up at early dawn and said 
bis prayers. He then appeared at the Darshan 
Darwasa, and after some sleep and dinner, retired 
to his 'women Ha held hia Durbar from noon 
till 3 p M and heard all oomplamte 

After havung repeated his afternoon prayer, 
he took his meal and drank sereml onpfnls of 
strong wine. Then after tatmg opium, he went 
to sleep At about 1 oolook at night he was 
awakened and his supper was somehow or other 
thmst into his month He then slept till morning 
Sir Thomas Eoe came to India in 1616, as 
the ambassador of King James I of England. 
The English traders ooonpied a very hnmilmtmfr 
position in India m those days. Englishmen 
says Lane Poole, ‘ were flouted, robbed, orreeted, 
oven whipped in the streets 

Bit Thomas Boo was a scholar, a oribc, a 
merchant and a tme Ehsabethan oonrtier Ho 
was sent out to India to redress all those wrongs 
which Englishmen suffered in India in those 
flays Both Jahangir anfl his son, Shah Jahan, 
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who was governor of Surat at that time, acknow- 
ledged the manly dignity of Roe and granted hm 
as many privileges as any sti anger could hopeto 
secuie. Jahangii grew as familiai with him as 
he was with Hawkins and chatted with him foi 
houis ovei his cups. 

At this time Nur Jaban was all m all in the 
State and the empiie was piactically governed 
by hei. However, she was veiy kmd to all who 
sought her suppoit and distributed charity with 
an open hand. All went well until she tiied 
to secuie the succession foi prince Shahriyar, 
the empeior’s youngest son who had maiiied 
Nur Jahan’s daughter by a former husband. 
Shah Jahan who was the best general of his 
time, rose in rebellion, but being defeated, 
made his submission. At this time Mahabat Khan 
was the commander of the army and naturally 
wrelded great influence in the State. He was 
Nur Jahan’s only rival and so she was bent upon 
depriving him of both life and living, if he 
refused to give over to her the control of the 
army. When things came to such a pass, 
Mahabat Khan cleverly imprisoned the emperor 
at an unguarded moment. Nur Jahan rode 
at the head of the emperor’s army and put up 
a tough fight, but was defeated. She however 
effected the escape of Jahangir by her shrewd 
intelhgence and won over the army to her side. 
Mahabat now went and 3oined Shah Jahan. But 
Jahangir died soon afterwards, in his sixtieth 
year and the whole machination of Nur Jahan 
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fell through Prince Shahnyar was pat to 
death and Shah Jahan ascended the throne in 
1628 with the help of Mahabat and hia father- 
in law, Asaf Khan. Nnr Jahan pnt on her 
znonrmng clothes and retired into private life 
She died at Lahore m 1648, eighteen years 
after the death of her hosbancL 

(One of the greatest calamities which befell 
India about the middle of Jahangir s reign was 
the Plague which began in the Punjab and 
spread over Delhi and Agra, carrymg away 
thousands, both nob and poor ) 
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CHAPTER V 

SHAHJAHAN (1628—1658) 



;E have all eady mentioned how in 1628 
Shah Jahan was proclaimed empeior 
at Agra thiough the efforts of his 
father-in-law, Asaf Khan and the gieat 
Moghul geneial, Mahabat Khan. In his 
early youth Shah Jahan was so giave and 
serious by nature, that his fathei, Jahangir 
advised him to take to dunking. He was the son 
of Jodh&bai, a daughter of the Eana of Jodhpur. 
The sternness of his nature giadually mellowed 
down after his accession to the thione , and after 
the deati of his wife, Mumtaz in 1630, he became 
quite a changed man. He was the most popular 
and yet the most magnificent of all the Moghul 
emperors. He was liberal towards the Hindus 
and tolerant towards the Christians. Mandelslo 
whD was at Agra during Shah Jahan’s reign, 
observes that it was the most splendid city of 
Inlia at that time, with wide, paved streets and 
flcnrishing trade. Eine lodgmgs were provided 
to foreign traders and there weie public baths 
scattered all over the city The population was 
SJ large that two lakhs of fighting men could be 
easily raised at a short notice. The artillery, field 
iieces and gun-powder were India’s own manu- 
facture and were as old in their origin as those 
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made m any ootmtry m Borope Agra was the 
capital of Baber and Akbar while Shah Jahan 
laid the foundation of a new city after his own 
name, called Shahjahauabad in 1639 He, however, 
did not abandon Agra, aa Akbar had left Batehpnr 
Sikri. Daring the latter part of his life, Shah 
Jahan hved mostly in his newly bmlt city except 
in anmmer which woa spent m the valleys of 
Ajmer and Kashmir Splenmd marble bmldiiigs of 
Shah Jahan are still standing by the sidt of lake 
Anasagar at Ajmar As years rolled/ on, the 


emperor grew fond of loiury and ease j and as 
the burden of State was a great hindranos to the 
enjoyment of the dehghts of the eye wnioh he 
had onltivatad, he pined for relief 

In 1637, Shah Jahan fell sob at Delhi and 
was believed to be dying Dan at onae issamed 
the reins of government and took the tmperor 
to Agra, as the imperial treasures were ^1 kept 
there. Each of the fonr sons of the emperor 
wanted to secure the throne for himself \ 
Bermer first arrived at Bnrat during the reW 
of Shah Jahan Shah Jahan was about sevcity 
years old when Bermer arnved and he was affto- 
ted with a serious malady whioh inspired his fojr 
sons with projects of ambition, each laying claiu 
to the throne, and a war was kindled among tbeh 
whioh lasted for about five vears During a pcrioj 
of eight years, Bernier was closely attadtei 
to the oourt as a physioiaa 
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THE CONDITION OF THE PORTUGUESE DURING THE 
REIGN OF SHAH JAHAN 


Jahaugii had no prejudice against 
Christians 5 he had peimitted the 
tuguese to establish themselves in Hughli, 
hoping at the same time, to deiive great 
- benefit fiom their commeicial relations 
, with India. The Portuguese also undertook 
;o keep the Bay of Bengal free from the 


lavages of Mugg pirates. 

But Shah Jahan had no liking foi the Por- 
tuguese, partly because he was a more n^d 
"follow ei of Islam than his father, but chiefly 
because the Portuguese had refused all aid to him 
when in 1621, during his revolt against his father, 
he had applied to them for help in the shape of 
trained soldiers and war materials The im- 
mediate cause, however, of Shah Jahan s dis- 
pleasure was their refusal to set a great number 
of Moghul subjects free, whom they had been 
keeping in their service as slaves, and because 
of then encouragement of Mugg piiates. 

Shah Jahan proceeded to punish the Portu- 
guese in his usual tactful manner. Large sums 
of money were first squeezed out of them by 
threats or inducements , and when they failed 
to meet his heavier demands, Shah Jahan cap- 
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toed Hnghli and ordered that the whole Por 
tngnese popolation ahould be sent off to Acra 
IIS slaves. 

The handfiozne women, married as well as 
Bingle," aajs Bemiar, “beosme inmates 0 / the 
seraglio , those of a more advanced age, or ot 
inferior beauty, were distributed among the 
Omrahs , httle ohildren underwent the rite of 
circumcision, and were made pages , and the 
men of adult age, allured, for the most part by 
frur promises or terrified by the daily threat of 
throwing them under the feet of elephante, 
renouno^ the Christian feuth 

Inconoeivably cruel as the act may be, we 
know that to treat the vanquished foe with ruth 
leas cruelty had become a genersl practice with 
the House of Timur In 1402 that fonnidable 
Tartar conqueror came into conihot with Bayezid 
who was a ruler of the Ottoman Empire, but 
was defeated and taken pneoner ot the Wtle of 
Angora. After his viotory, Timur compelled 
Bayend a wife, Despiniv, a Servian pnnoess of 
uncommon beauty and gracefuj beonng, to wait 
on him at his meals and to serve faim with drinks 
in a state of nakedness before her husband who 
was mndg by Timor hie foot-etool on such 
oooasione. Bayand was unable to bear this most 
inhuman aot of cruelty and died of a broken 


heart at the age of forty-eight 

Shah Jahan also had the Portuguese Ohurw 
at Agra, erected by the hnd permission of his 
tolerant father, demolished This 7 ““ 
before his capture of Hughli where tlie Portu- 
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gnese had settled with the permission of Jahangii, 
This large and beautiful chuich at Agra had a 
Tery high steeple and it also had a bell which 
could be heard fiom the remotest corner of the 
city 

j 

BURIED TREASURE OF SHAH JAHAN 

Manpuchij the Venefoan^ doctor, says in his 
Memoirs that with’the coming of" old age, Shah 
Jahan’s passion for gold and siHer surpassed all 
his other vices He allowed his Omiahs to 
plunder the people with impumty and then seized 
on the wealth they had extorted. Thus his 
tributes and extortions made him the master of 
an enormous treasury To preserve all this 
wealth in safety, he ordered two spacious sub- 
terranean rooms to be made under his palace at 
Delhi One of these rooms contained piles 
of gold and the other silver For greater 
security, he got these metals melted and made 
into big, bul^ sizes, so that they could not be 
easily conveyed away. Like the proverbial 
miser, he spent most of his time m these under- 
ground vaults to feast his greedy eyes on his 
prodigious treasure, pretending that he loved the 
soothing coolness of the place. 


TAVERNIER’S DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PEACOCK THRONE 

The celebrated Peacock Throne was com- 
menced by Timur and completed by Shah Tab an. 
The keepers of the kmg’s jewels assured Taver- 
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that this great work had coat Ka. 
1,070,(X)00000 (linpees one thoosand and sevcnfev 
Pro res) - ^ 

Jahan had seven magnificent thrones 
of wmoh the Peacook Throne was the best and 
the ^thest It measured 6 ft long, and 4 Vt 
broad Upon the four feet, which are very 

massive, and from 20 to 25 inches high arc 
fixed the four bare which support the base of tbo 
throne, and upon these bars are ranged twelve 
oolamns whioh austam the canopy on three sides, 
there not being any on that which faces tbo 
court Both the feet and the bars which are more 
than 18 inches long are covered with gold, inlaid 
and ennohed with numerous diamonds rabies 
and emeralds J 

In the centre of each of these tarsj there was 
a large ruby from the famons mines of the Upper 
Oxns, with four emeralds round it, which form^ 
a square cross. Along the whole length of the 
bars, there were similar other crosses, arranged 
in such a manner, that in one tbo emerald was 
m the centre of the four rubies, and in another 
the rnby was surrounded by the four emeralds 
while the intervals between tbo emeralds and 
rubies were covered with diamonds In bowo 
parts ogam, pearls were set in gold In one of 
the longer sides, there were fonr steps to 
the throne There were three plfows placw 
npOQ the throne, one at the Emporor^s back, 
■which was large and round, and tbo other two 
at the sides were fiat. A sword, a nmee, a swew 
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and a bow with ariows m a qui\er were kept 
suspended from the thione. The steps, the 
pillows and the weapons were covered over with 
piecious stones. 

Tavernier says that he counted the large 
lubies, of which theie were about 108, the bigg-ei 
ones weighing about 200 caiats, and the smaller 
ones 100 carats. There were about 116 emeialds,. 
each weighing fiom 30 to 60 caiats, of good 
colour, but none of them entirely flawless. 

The inner side of the canopy to the thione 
was covered with pearls and diamonds, and all 
lound there was a fringe of pearls. Above the 
canopy there was a most artistically-designed 
peacock with elevated tail made of blue sapphires 
and other stones of various colouis The bodj^ 
of the peacock was of gold inlaid with precious 
stones. In front of its breast there was a large 
ruby, from whence there hung a pear-shaped 
pearl of yellowish colour, weighing about 50 
caiats. On either side of the peacock, there was 
a large bouquet made of various kinds of flowers 
of gold inlaid with precious stones. In full view 
of the Emperor could be seen a jewel consisting 
of a diamond weighing about 90 caiats, with 
rubies and emeralds round it, on the side of the 
thione facing the court. “But that,” says Taver- 
nier, “which m my opinion is the most costly 
thing about this magnificent thi one is that the 
twelve columns supporting the canopy are sur- 
rounded with beautiful lovs of pearls, which are 
round, and of fine water, and weigh fi om 6 to 
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10 carats each.’ Two nmbrellas of red veirat, 
embroidered and fringed all round with pearls, 
one on either aide of the throne, stood at a 
distance of 4 feet, the poles of which were 
8 feet hi^h and were covered with diamonds pearls 
and rubies 

When Shah Jahan was virtually a prisoner 
in the fort of Agra, he was planning to complete 
a piece of workmanship he was adding to tbo 
Peacock Throne with certain jewels in his 
possession Aurangzeb was very keen on hnnng 
these jewels and made his demand accordingly 
“The captive monarch, says Bernier, ‘ inoig 
nantly answered that Aurangzeb should bo care 
fnl o^y to govern the kingdom with more wis- 
dom and eqmty he oomnianded bun not to 
meddle with the throne, and declared that ho 
would be no more plagued about these jewels, 
for that hammers were provided to beat them 
into powder the next time he should be impor 
toned opon the subject,” 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE FOUR SONS OF SHAH JAITAN 

Daba 

AEA had many good qualities, but his 
greatest defect was that he held too high 
an opinion of himself. Catrou says, “No 
soonei had Dai a begun to possess autho- 
rity, than he became disdainful and in- 
accessible. A small number of Europeans 
alone shared his confidence The Jesuits 
specially, were in the highest consideration with 
him These were the Fathers.” 

Thus few people ventured to advise him or 
disclose the secret machmations of his bi others. 
When angiy, he insulted even the greatest 
Omrahs, but his anger was only a momentary 
spark, and no more Though he publicly profes- 
sed Islam, in private he was a Hindu with the 
Hindus and a Christian with the Christians. Henry 
Busse had great influence over Daia’s mind, and 
it IS said that “had his counsels been followed, it 
is probable that Christianity would have mounted 
the throne with Daia ” He gave laige pensions 
to Hindu Pundits, and the reason assigned by 
Aurangzeb foi causing him to be executed was 
that he had tmmed an infidel. 

There are people, however, who say that 
really speaking, Dai a was devoid of all religion, 
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bnt that he aseumed th^ appearances, and be- 
came hy tmniB a Chnstiaii or a Hindu from 
pohtica] coDfiiderationB He wanted to seoure 
the oo-operabon of the powerful Hindu Rajas of 
the empire and of the Ohnstians who were pretty 
nnmerons m his artillery corps. 

SmTAN SnjAS 


Snjah, the second son of Shah Jahan was 
wiser and firmer of pnrposo than Data and en 
pyed the fnandship of many great Rajas lito 
Maharaja Jaswant Smgh of Jo^pnr Ho was, 
however, entirely given to his pleasure and 
revelled m wme and women m whose company 
he oould pass whole days and nights. Ho was 
often gmded by his whims and distributed his 
fevonrs indiBOnininately 

Among the Mohammedans there are two 
leading sects, oallad Shios and Sunnia The 
jersianB who bohevo that tbe tnio successor of 
Mohammed was his son in law named Ah, are 
called by the Turks as Shias or heretics , whereas 
tbe Turks who behevo Osman to bo tho only 
legitimate successor, are called by the Persians as 
Snnnis. Snjah declared himself to bo a Sbfa 
though hie father and brothers wore Sunnis As 
the Persians held the most important positions in 
the Moghal Uourt, Snjah hoped to secure their 
sympathy and support in time of need 
AnnAhozEJi 


Anrangzeb the third of Shah fahan’s sons 
wns an astute pohticinn and a perfect iniater of 
dissimnlahon. He distributed his preecnts very 
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liberally, but only among those on whose support 
he actualy counted He was all the time work- 
ing his way to future elevation, although out- 
wardly he afieoted severe contempt for wolrdly 
prosperity. He declaied that the only desire of 
his heart was to become a Fakir and spend his 
days and nights in prayer and deeds of piety. 
All persons, including Shah Jahan, held a very 
high opinion of him, but Para looked upon him 
with eyes of suspicion and called him a TSTamazi. 
Indeed, most lustorians say that Aurangzeb 
feigned a devotion he never felt at heart, since 
his hfe was one of intrigue and uninterrupted 
pohtical contrivance. 

There^is, however , another school of ^historians 
who declare .that Aurangzeb is a man ‘‘more 
Sinned against than sinning! that his devotion 
was,. Sincere and his purpose honest; but that the 
love _he, bo?e. at fault. He began 

as a reformer, But ended as alrigot. He wanted to 
achieve that solidarity in the sphere of rehgion 
which can be gained only by the power of the 
spirit, and not by the force of arms or crude 
human device He rode roughshod over the 
feehngs of men, with the result that the affections 
of a large section of his subjects were in a great 
measure ahenated, which, in the end, brought 
about the downfall of the Moghul empire. 

Murad 

Murad was the youngest of the four brothers, 
greatly lacking in engaging presence and address, 
and very fond of the pleasures of the table and of 
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tte exoitement of the ohaaa. He kept no secrets, 
detested the intrignes of the court and was oredu 
l^onatothe extreme. He had too mnoh confi 
deqM in himself and in bis trusty sword Hope- 
lessly wanting m diaoretion he fell and was 
caught in the snare that Aurangzeb had spread 
out for him 


TOE FOUR PRINCES AND THE AMBITION OF EACH 
The four sous of Shah Jahan bore deadly 
hatred against one another, and were ambitions 
of setting np independent pnnoipahties j so tho 
emperor was in perpetual dread of their having 
recourse to arms. The court was divided into 
four separate factions, and Shah Jahan trembled 
for his personal safefy For a time be was 
actuated by the thought of beeping them impn 
Boned in the fort of Gwahor, but they were now 
fer too powerfai to be dealt with that way Under 
the mroiimstaiioee, he adopted another method of 
keeping tho pmoes opart from one another and 
awt^irom mm. Dara was appointed Governor 
of Eabnl and Multan Soph was appointed to 
rie over Bengal , Aurangreb m the Deccan and 
Murad m Gnjrat Ail the princes wont to tbcir 
respective places, but Data, whose expectations to 
euooeed to tho throne were high, did not leave tbo 
Court. During the absence of his brothers, 
Dora's influence grew to an astonishing height 
He was authorised to issue orders and is tho 
only instance of a prince of tho Moghul i^ 
beine allowed to be seated in tho presence el the 
Em^or As a matter of hot, bo occupied a 
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throne, shghtly lower than that of the Emperor, 
specially prepared for him, and placed among the 
Omrahs. Shah Jahan, however, kept up a secret 
correspondence with Aurangzeb of whose ability 
he held a very high opimon. 

At the time when Aurangzeb was the Gover- 
nor of the Deccan, Mir Jumla, a highly talented 
Persian, a renowned soldier whose busmess 
ability was acknowledged and admired all over 
the country, was the Wazir of the King of Gol- 
conda and the Commander of his army He was 
the possessor of an enormous amount of wealth, 
as apart from what he acqmred from his rich 
office, he carried on extensive commerce by sea 
and land with distant countries. The diamond 
mines of Golconda which he farmed under false 
names brought him fabulous wealth. Thevenot 
says that he possessed 20 maunds weight of dia- 
monds which were counted by the number of 
sacks which contained them. He not only com- 
manded the armies of the King but also had a 
large body of European troops in his own pay. 
Mir Jumla used to sell his best diamonds to the 
Poituguese 

The jealousy of the Kmg of Golconda having 
been aroused, Mir Jumla wrote a letter to 
Auiangzeb at Daulatabad, the capital of the 
Deccan, asking permission to throw lumself under 
his protection, and suggesting a plan for the 
conquest of Golconda. Under the gm^e of an 
ambassador from Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb was 
advised to proceed towards Golconda at the 
head of five thousand of his best cavalry and 
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obtnm possewion of tho King's person and king 
aom Mir Jnmla agreed to defray the wbwe 
oiponse of the exp^tion and pay Ba 60,000/ 
daily donng the time ■warlike operations were m 
progress. 

Anrangreb proceeded towards Goiconda and 
was about to seize the King who, aooordnjg to 
onstom, had arranged for Anrangreb s reoeption, 
when an Otnmh who was in the oonspirBiy, being 
moved with oompaasion, oned ont, “Take heed, 
Oh King, this la no ambassador, bnt Anrangzeb 
who hoe come to aeoare yonr person ” Greet 
was the king s fright when he heard this, and 
mounting his horae, he fled off to the fort of 
Goloonda. Aurangzeb beaeged the kmg in his 
fortress but was obhged to return to the Deooan 
under the peremptory orders of Bhah Jahan. 

Kext, Anrangreb and Jfir Jnmla began to 
plan great enterpriBes and the union of the two 
oertamly paved the way to Anrangreb s greatness. 

Hit Jumla was invited to the Court of Shah 
Jahan at Agra when ho earned the most tnagni 
fleent presents whiohinolnded the world renowne^ 
diamond the Kohinoo r or “mountam of lustra 
This was about the year 1667 when thediamond was 
BtiU nnout and weighed 766 jEnghsh carats. The 
name Kohinoor is said to have been given to this 
diamond, by Nadir Shah who plundered it in 
1780 from AtuanguBbs desoeadant, Mohammad 
Shah, and earned it away to Persia. It then 
rough the hands of Ahmad Shah Durani 
Shah Snph m 179C. Eanpt Singh in 
on the annexation of the Punyib in 
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1849, through Lord Lawrence, to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria 

As the diamond passed through several hands 
and was subjected to cutting and grinding at 
drffei ent stages, the weight has now been reduced 
to 106 t^ oaiats 

In the meantime, the undisgmsed attempts 
of Dara to become paramouut in authority filled 
the heait of Shah Jahan with anxiety, who was 
now more than seventy and a physical wieck. 
Attempts to seize the throne had already begun 
among his four sons. In Delhi and Agia, Dara 
collected big armies , in Bengal Sujah began 
strengthenmg his forces , Aurangzeb in the 
Deccan and Murad in Gujrat levied similar 
forces. 

Meanwhile, Shah Jahan’s illness got worse 
and he was given out to be dead. Shah Jahan 
had ascended the thione by puttmg his own 
hi others to death, and history was going to 
repeat itself. 

Sujah, who had amassed gieat wealth from 
the rich country of Bengal, raised a large ai my 
and was the first to take the field. He maiched 
rapidly towards Agra mspite of the express com- 
mand of Shah Jahan requiimg him to return to 
Bengal. 

Aurangzeb also put his forces in motion in 
the direction of Agra, but as he was rather lack- 
mg m men and money, he tried artfully to win 
Murad over to his side and wiote to him as 
follows : — 

“l need not remind you, my brother, how 
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repngnnnt to my real disposition am the toils of 
government While Dara and Saltan Snjah are 
tormented with a thirst for domuuon, I sigh 
only for the hfe of a Pahr Bnh althongh re- 
nonnoing all claim to the hmgdom, I nevertheleea 
consider myself bonnd to import my sontimentB 
to you, my friend whom I have always tenderly 
loved Bara is not only mcapohle of reigning, 
bnt IB utterly unworthy of the throne inqRTnnnh 
as he IB a liafir and held m athorrence by all the 
great Omrahs. 

Snlton Snjah is equally undeserving of the 
crown , for bemg avowedly a herebo, he is, of 
oourse, an enemy to Hindusthan 

Will yon than permit me to soy that m you 
alone ore to be fonnd the qnahfioahons for runng 
a mighty empire ? This opmion is not enter 
tamed by myself only , it is hkewise the opmion 
of the leading nobles, who esteem you for your 
matohless valonr 


With respect to myself, if I can exact a solemn 
promise from yon that, when hug, yon will suffer 
me to pass my life m some sequestered spot of 
your dominions, where I may offer up my cons- 
tant prayers to Heaven m peace I am prepared 
immediately to malm common cause with you 
and aid you with my oonnse! and my friends, and 
to place the whole of my army at your dispoBsh 
I send yon One Htmdred Thopsand mpe^ of 
which I entreat yonr aoceptanoo as an earnest 
of my beet wishes. The time is orifacal, 
should therefore, not lose one moment in totang 
Session of the fort of Surat, where I know the 
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■vast treasure of the State to be deposited 
(Bernier). 

Murad was elated with joy, exhibited the 
letter everywhere, assumed the authority of a kmg, 
soon collected a large army of young adventurers 
and sent three thousand men to lay siege to the 
foit of Smat. 

Aurangzeb next contrived by stratagem to 
obtain command over Mir Jumla’s army and 
urged Murad to hasten his march towards Agra 
and fixed a place for the two armies to meet 
together. The meeting of the armies was cele- 
brated with pompous rejoicmgs and Aurangzeb 
repeated at frequent intervals his lofty protesta- 
tions of love for Murad. He addressed him as 
‘^Your Majesty," and showed him all the humility 
due from a subject to his king. 

The two armies accelerated their march 
towards Agra, and Shah Jahan’s condition, who 
was now almost a piisoner in the hand’s of Dara 
was indeed miserable An army was sent agamst 
Sujah and another was kept ready to meet the 
combmed forces of Aurangzeb and Murad. 

Sulaiman Shikoh, Daia’s eldest son, aged about 
five and twenty, an able soldier whom Shah 
Jahan wanted for his successor in preference to 
Dara, was selected to command the troops to 
check the progress of Sujah. Eaja Jai Smgh I 
of Jaipur, one of the richest, and perhaps the 
ablest man m the whole empire, was appointed as 
his counsellor. After a heavy cannonade on both 
sides, Sujah was forced to fly m confusion. 

In the meanwhile, Aurangzeb was advancing 
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with great activity and resolution Hap Jas- 
ivant Singh of Jodhpur, whoso mfluence and 
ability wore no less than those of Eap Jai Singh, 
and Nawab Kasim Khan, a conunandar of 6,000 
wcro appointed to lead the imperial army against 
the advancing forces of Anrangreb Acoordmg to 
tho French officers in Anrangzeb s artillery, these 
two oommanders might have obtomed an easy no- 
tory, but for the secret orders of Shah Jahan to 
avoid ooming to on engagement which would leeult 
in profuse bloodshed in an unnatural fratnoidal 
war But no inducement would deter Aurangzeb 
from hiB purpose The mdeoision of the imperial 
army brought about its own rum Kasiin Khan fled 
from the field, leaving Eap Jaswant Smgh alone 
to fooe the danger Of the eight thousand 
Bajputs whose devotion for the Eap was un 
flin chin g, only SIX hundred survived with whom 
the Eap, greatly distressed in mind, returned to 
Jodhpur 

Eef pi-ring to the devotion of Rajpnte to their 
chiefUun, Bermer says that they were tramed 
from generation to generation m the art of tvar 
and were required to appear m the field the 
moment they were summoned by the Bap who 
assigned them lands for their mamtenance, 
Bven-iEePi ^^Idhood they were aoonstomed to 
the nflo of opmm On toe day of battle the^ 
inorea8^’’the dose whioh filled them with ani 
mabon They were always prepared for dwth 
and never deeerted their chief It was for 
reason that the Moghul emperora appom^ 
Hindu Baps to high commands m the army ana 
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conferred upon them equally dignified positions 
as on the Omrahs of their own race. 

Blochmann pomts out that India never be- 
came wholly' a Mohammadan country and that 
in course of time the recimtment of the army 
was made by the rulers chiefiy from the Hindus 
■“The mvadeis were few and the countiy was too 
laige and too populous The waves of immigration 
Irom Tuian were few and fai between, and de- 
posited on Indian soil adventuieis, warnois and 
learned men, ratsher than aitisans and colonists. 
Hence the Mohammedans depended upon the 
Hmdus for labour of eveiy kmd, from aichitec- 
tuie down to agiiculture and the supply of 
servants. Many branches they had to leain 
Irom the Hindus, e.g. the cultivation of indi- 
genous pioduce, iriigation, coinage, medicine, 
■fehe building of houses, and weaving of stufis 
smtable for the chmate, the management of 
elephants and so forth ” (The Calcutta Eeview, 
1871 ; 

Ea]a Jaswant Smgh’s wife was a daughter of 
the Eana of Udaipur. Bernier relates the kind 
of reception the Ea3a leceived from her on his 
return to Jodhpm, which serves as a specimen 
of the spirit which once ammated the Eajput 
ladies of Hindusthan : — 

“When it was announced that he was ap- 
proaching with his gallant band of about five 
hundred Eajputs, the melancholy remnant of 
nearly eight thousand, at the head of whom he 
had fought with nohle mtrepidity, qmtting the 
field from necessity, but not with dishonour, 
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instead of Mding to oongratnlate the galisnt 
soldier on his escape, and console him m his 
misfortone, she dryly oommanded that the gates 
of the castle should be closed against him. The 
man is oovored with infamy, ^she said, ‘and he 
shall not enter within these walls. I disown him 
for my husband, and these eyes nan nerer again 
behold him. No son in law of Bans can possess 
a soul so abject He who is alhed to his illus 
tnous house must mutate the Tirtnes of that 
great man , if ha cannot vangmsh, he shonld die.”' 
The next moment the temper of her mind took 
another turn ‘Prepare the funeral pile, she 
exclaimed ‘The lira shall oonsume my body 
I am deceived , my hnsband le certainly dead , 
it cannot possibly be otherwise, and then a^am 
transported with rage, she broie into the bitter- 
est leproaohet In this humonr she oontmned 
eight or rune days, refnsmg the whole of that 
tune to see her hnshMd.’ {JBmtter ) 

Now let 08 tnm our attention to Anrangseb 
He advanced towards Agra very slowly, which 
was stnotly regulated by the information he 
received from his fnends at the royal court from 
day to day In the meantune, Dara had ooHeoted 
the largest army that any Indian pnnoe ever 
commanded. There were eighty pieces of cannon, 
twenty two thonsand foot and more than a hnn 
died thonsand cavalry This immense army was 
gwellrf to an moredible number by the addibon 
of oamp-foUowers and traders who suppliM the 
armv with provisionB and other necesaary artiolee 
The army oommanded by Anrangseb and llnrad 
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consisted of foity to fifty thousand men of all 
aims , Dara took hiii army towards the river 
Chambai and awaited the arrival of Auiangzeb’s 
aimy. Aurangzeb advanced towards the Jumna 
and encamped at a place now known as Fatehabad. 
Dai a took up his position on the hanks of the 
Jumna, between Agia and the enemy’s forces 

For several days the two armies lemamed in 
sight of each other without the least sign of 
coming to an engagement. Dara was the first to 
prepare for battle. ‘‘He placed the whole of his 
cannon m front, Imked together by chams of iron, 
m order that no space might be left foi the en- 
tiance of the enemy’s cavalry. Immediately in 
the rear of the cannon, he ranged a hne of light 
camels, on the forepait of whose bodies small 
pieces of oidnance were fixed ; these the rider 
could charge and discharge at pleasuie, without 
bemg obhged to dismount. Behind these camels 
was posted the most considerable pait of the 
musketeeis. The rest of the army consisted 
principally of cavalry, armed either with sabi es 
01 with sabres and bows and arrows.” 

Dara was mounted on the back of an elephant, 
so was Aurangzeb. The battle raged long and 
loud and foi some hours, the issue remained 
undecided Dai a gave undeniable pi oofs of in- 
vincible courage, but m the end, Aurangzeb with 
the help of Murad, had his efforts ci owned with 
an unexpected and almost miraculous victory. 

Aurangzeb’s ragmg passion for sovereignty 
was, however, concealed under the garb of piety 
and asceticism. He incessantly declared before 
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others that his firm resolution was to Iivo and 
(he as a Fakir He also oalled himself the duti 
foi Bubjeot of Murad, the future king, lu whose 
name all negotiations were entered into 

Raja Jai Singh, one of the principal officers of 
the Tiotonous troops commanded bp Sulaiman 
Shiboh, was requested to jom hands with Anrang 
seb and seiEe the person of hJs master Jni Singh 
arrived at his own decision as to the lino of 
conduet he should pursue. Ho straightway pro- 
ceeded to Sulaiman Shikoh's tent, spoke to mm 
of the overtures made to himself by Anmugrob 
and advised him to seek refuge id the raonntiins 
of Srinagar the capital of the Garhwal Bajas. 
Shitoh proceeded to the mountains with his wife 
and family and was received by the Ila^ of 
Srinagar with duo honour 

Aurangrab and llnrad dospatobed a inasagc 
to Shah Jahan, assuring the aged king of their 
undimimshod respect nnd nlleetion Aurangrch 
further declared that ho had come to Agra to 
receiao the commands of bis august pnrenl in 
person Shah Jahan bod no confidence in his 
protestations, bnt affected to approve of his con 
duet. Ho sent a trustworthy eunuch requesting 
AurangEcb to visit him, so that arrangements 
might ho made to put an end to the distract™ 
state of affairs in the kingdom 

AurangEcb, however, did not venture withia 
the walls of the fortress as ho mislrmteJ bi* 
father and went on postponing thodaleofbi< 
visit He had received secret roesnp-i 
Boshanara that several robust Tartvr vrer a. 
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fully armed, had been kept ready for the purpose 
of falling upon him as soon as he appeared before 
Shah 3ahan Meanwhile he sent his son Sultan 
Mahmud who took possession of the fort and 
made Shah Jahan -virtually a prisoner. He dis- 
regarded the oSeis of the unhappy king, to make 
him his successor and replied that he was 
not authorised to see His Majesty but to 
return forthwith with the keys of every 
gate m the fortress, to enable Auiangzeb to come- 
and kiss the feet of his reverend king and father 
in safety. After a long protest of two days, 
the keys were ultimately delivered into the hands 
of Sultan Mahmud Next, by the orders of 
Aurangzeb, Shah Jahan, Jahanaia and all the 
women of the seragho were closely confined in the 
fort, and many of the gates were walled up 
Aurangzeb knew that Shah Jahan secretly sup- 
ported the cause of Dara and that he had sent 
him two elephants laden with gold mohurs for 
raising a new army. So Aurangzeb wrote a letter 
to his father, the concluding part of which lan aa 
follows — 

“Is he (Dara) not, properly speakmg, the 
cause of your imprisonment ? and is it not owing 
to him that I have so long been deprived of the 
pleasure of throwing myself at your feet, and 
discharging the duties, and paying the attentions 
you have a right to demand from an affectionate 
son ? It only remains for me to beg that you 
will pardon what now seems so strange in my 
conduct, and to recommend the exercise of 
patience under the temporary loss of liberty ; foi 
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be assured thatj as soon ns Dam shall ba rende-cd 
incapable of disturbing our repose, I shall fly to 
the citadel, and with my own hands open the 
doors of your prison.” (Bernier ) 

Soon after this, Shaista Khan was appointed 
governor of Agra, and Anrangreb and Afomd set 
out in pursuit of Dam and took the road to 
Delhi. They halted at Muttm and Aurongzeb 
invited his credulous brother to snppor A dread 
ful plot was in progress Aurangreb had already 
marked him out for his viotim. Ho greeted 
Murad with great courtesy, wiped the perspira- 
tion and dust from his face with his own hand 


and gave him all the honours which an ambitions 
monarch might cipect from his most loyally 
devoted subject. At tbo end of tbe feast, hrge 
quantities of the best and strongest wines were 
brenght in, when Aurangreb retired, as ho was 
a total abstainer His men, according to Iho 
plot, got Murad heanly drunk, who lay under 
tho table in a hopeless state of intorieatiou 
His sword and dagger were then taken away 
from him Auranrab now re appeared, watch 
Murad with a few smrp bets ond ordered tbe 
drunkard to bo bound hand and foot and carrich 
insldo In vain did poor Murad cry and reniL 
Ho was fettered and band-aiffcd and cunvryrd 
to Delhi m a closed hourlah used for wowfu. 
where ho was kept imprisoned in an ancreat 


Aurangreb at once took into hi) 
tho troops under the command of Murad srJ 
resumed the pursuit of Dara who was rentlnsis 
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bis retreat on the road to Multan Aurangzeb 
marched day and night at the head of the army, 
and often went unattended like Napoleon in 
advance of his troops, which filled them with 
oourage and mspiiation He ate dry bread and 
slept on the bare ground like the ordinal y sol- 
diers who composed his army. 

Having ascertained that Dara was proceeding 
towards Sind, and not towards Kabul which was 
governed by the great general Mahabat Khan, an 
enemy of Aurangzeb, the ambitious prince retraced 
his steps towards Agra with all possible expedition, 
lea'ving behmd some eight thousand men to keep 
watch over the movements of Dai a. 

Aurangzeb soon leaint that Dai a had made 
himself master of Ahmedabad and that he had 
formed an excellent gaiiison of Pathans, with an 
artillery consisting of the English, French, Poi- 
tuguese and Germans as gunners whom he had 
promised to raise to the rank of Omiahs when 
he became an emperor. 

In the meanwhile Sujah had crossed the 
Ganges at Allahabad and was fast advancing 
with a big army. The contest soon began and 
Aurangzeb was the first to take the field. A 
great slaughter ensued. Aurangzeb’s embairass- 
ment knew no bounds. An arrow killed the 
man who was gmding his elephant. He was 
reduced to the last extremity and was about to 
fall into the enemy’s hand. But as luck would 
have it, he was soon crowned with victory and 
Su]ah was compelled to fly for his life. 

A serious disagreement now arose between 
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Anrang*eb and hjs eldest son, Bnltan Mahmnd 
■wbo along with Mir Jamla, had bean sent in 
pursuit of Snjab at the head of a powerful army 
bnltan Mahmud became impatient of paternal 
control and frequently nllnded before Mir Jnmla 
and others to the skill and courage he had dis- 
played in the capture of the fort of Agra, which 
had frustrated and ehattered all the plans of 
Shah Jahan These remarks soon reached the 
ears of Aurangzeb, who became filled with 
apprehension and distmst. He at onoe command 
ed bis refractory son to return to Dahli, who, on 
his way to the place, was suddenly seised by a 
body of armed men, forced into a closed hoiodah 
and conveyed to the Moghnl state prison m the 
fort of Gwalior where he died in 1676 Mnrad 
was similarly oonsigned to the fort of Gwahor 
Anrangzeb, after remaining for sometime m the 
neighbourhood of Agra, went to Delhi where he 
assumed all the prerogatives of a king 

It was at this time that Dara collected a large 
number of troops and hastened from Ahmedabad 
to Ajmer, hoping that as be approached Acts 
aooompanied by Bap Jaewant 8mgh who had 
promised to jom him with all his foroes, bis 
friends and supporters would flook round his 
standard. Bat this was not to be Eaja Jai Singh 
of Jaipur pointed oat to Baja Jaswant Singh the 
extreme folly of esponsing the cause of 
whose rum was mevitoble. Bo Jaswant Singh 
was persuaded to remam aloof, while Anrangzeb 
marohrf on Ajmer with a powerfnl army 
knew that the contest was sadly tmeqoal bot no 
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was determined to conquer or to die. It was 
about ten in the morning when the action com- 
menced. But treason was lurking where Dara 
had least expected it. His pieces of artillery, so 
it transpired afterwards, were charged only with 
blank cartridges The battle was soon a complete 
rout, and Dara, to avoid capture, instantly qmtted 
the field. 

Dai a was now in a miserable plight It was 
the hot season and the drought prevailed. The 
march back to Ahmedabad would take more than 
a month through the territories of hostile Eajas, 
who had now espoused the cause of Aurangzeb. 
He was even destitute of tents and the bare 
necessaries of life. It was m this condition that 
Dara at last came within a day's journey from 
Ahmedabad. While he was expecting to enter 
the city on the following day, he received a letter 
from the Governor whom he had left in charge 
of the place, mfoi ming him that the gates of the 
city were looked against him. So Dara had to 
stop at the caravansarai. 

It was at this time that he met Bernier who 
was on his way to Agia, and induced him to 
accompany the party as a medical attendant 
Bernier thus describes the sad plight in which 
Dara found himself at the time 

“The cords of the Icanats or screens, which 
concealed his wife and women (for he was even 
without a tent) were fastened to the wheels of 
the carriage wherein I reposed This may appear 
almost incredible to those who know how ex- 
tremely jealous the great men of Hmdusthan are 
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of their wives, and I mention the mrorunfltanoe as 
ft proof of the low oondibon to which the fortunes 
of the Pnnoe were reduced. It was at breol of 
day that the Governor’s message was dehvered 
and the shneks of the females drew tears from 
every eye We were all overwhelmed with con 
fusion and dismay, gasing m speechless horror 
at each other, at a loss what plan to recommend, 
and Ignorant of the fate which perhaps awaited us 
from hour to hour We observed Dara stopping 
out, more dead than ahve, speahng now to one 
then to another , stopping and consnlting even 
the commonest soldier He saw consternation 
depicted m every oountenanoe, and felt assured 
that he should 1 m left without a single foJIowcr , 
bnt what was to become of him ? Whither must 
he go ? To delay his departnre was to aoeelemlo 
his rum 

“Haring the time, contmnes Bemicr, ‘ that I 
remained in this Prince’s retinue, wo nmrohed, 
nearly without intermission, day and night , and 
BO insupportable was the beat, and so suffocating 
the dost, that of the three largo oxen of Gujrat, 
whioh drew my carnage, one bad died nnotber 
was in a dying state, and the third was unable 
to proceed from fatigue. Dara felt anxious to 
retam mo in his service, specially ns one of his 
wives had a bad wound (erysipelas) in her kg, 
yet neither his threats nor entreaties oonid 
procure for mo a smgle horse, or camel, so totally 
destitute of power and influence bad he become. 

JVom the above description wo can easily 
understand how complete and far reaching were 
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the machinations of Aurangzeb and hovr his 
threats and promises were equally efieotive. 

Dara was in great perplexity. Bum stared 
him in the face. At this juncture he remembered 
an old acquaintance, an Afghan, by the name of 
Malik Jiwan, whose life he had twice saved when 
Shah Jahan had condemned him to be thrown 
nndei the elephant’s feet foi high crime and 
imsdemeanour. He made up his mind to meet 
this poweiful chief and seek his assistance, as his 
territory lay near by. But Dara’s wife, with 
tears and entreaties, tried to pi event him from 
following this design. Dara, however, turned 
a deaf ear to these sohcitations, and advanced 
towards the tenitoiy of the Afghan chief. Malik 
Jiwan at first received Dara with marks of 
lionoui, but the sight of a few mules laden with 
gold, still in Daia’s possession, excited his cupidity. 
During the mght, the chief’s armed men seized 
the gold, deprived the women of their jewels, tied 
Dai a to the back of an elephant as ordered by 
Malik Jiwan, who sent him off to Delhi in a most 
degrading condition as required by Aurangzeb. 

'‘When the unhappy Prince was brought to 
the gates of Delhi,” says Bernier, “it became a 
question with Aurangzeb whether, in conducting 
him to the fortress of Gwalior, he should be made 
to pass through the capital. It was the opinion 
of some courtiers that this was by all means to be 
avoided, because not only would such an exhibi- 
tion be derogatory to the royal family, but it 
might also become the signal for revolt, and the 
rescue of Dai a might be successfully attempted. 
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Others toaintained, on the contrary, that he 
ought to be seen by the whole city , that it was 
necessary to strike the people with terror and 
astonishment, and to impress thmr minds with 
an idea of the absolute and irresistible power of 
AurangEeb It woe also advisable, they added, 
to undeceive the Omrahs and the people who 
still entertained doubts of Darn’s captivity, and 
to extinguish at onoe the hopes of ins secret 
partisans Aurangzeb viewed the matter in the 
same light the wretched prisoner was therefore 
secured on an elephant , his yoting son, Sipihr 
Shikoh placed at hia side, and behind them, 
instead of the executioner, was seated Bahadur 
Khan (one of Aurangieb’s ofBoers) This was 
not one of the majesbo elephants of Pegu or Oey 
Ion, which Dara had been in the habit of 
mounting pompously oapansoned, the hamefis 
gilt, and trappings decorated with figured work 
and carrjung a b^utifully pointed howdah, mlaid 
with gold, and a magmnoent canopy to shelter 
the Pnnoe from the sun Dara was now seated 
on a miserable and worn out animal, covered with 
filth , be no longer wore the necklace of large 
pearls which disbngnish the pnnoes of Hindus- 
than nor the rich turban and embroidered coat , 
he and his son were now habited m dirty cloth 
of the coarsest taxtnre, and his sorry turban was 
wrapt round with a iWhmir shawl or soarf, r(y 
sembhng that worn by the meanest ofthe^plc” 
Dara was led through the pnbho places of 
Delhi Immense crowds assamhled Weeping 
and lamentation was heard everywhere. Piercing 
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t^ncl di’^trrssinp: cliricl's inil Uio nn . Bni buch 
^w'ls tnc cIickI which Aiiinn<i, cb's po\M'i had 
iii'^pirotl 111 the minds of (he popnluco, tlnl not a 
^oiil v.os sill reel, noi a suoid dia\% n to deh\ei the 
Prince from his mniohlc boiuljo'i' After i shoit 
discns^'ion it \mi‘' decided that ]);uri, should he put 
to death imincdiatolv and that hi*' ^on Sipihi Sin- 
koh should lie coinuNcd to the prison of alien. 

The tiagic '^ceno of the atiocioiis nuiidei, tlic 
chaise of \Aiucli was enti listed to a s),i\e n lined 
Xnzir, m dcscniicd b\ Cation who took it fioin 
the naiiatnc of >ranoiichi, an e> e-w ilne^s, and 
runs as follow s — 

“Dnia was waiting in his pii^ion the deeision 
of his fate, when Ins son was taken fioin his aims 
to he coinevcd to the citadel of Gwahoi.thc 

v > 

ordmar}' place of condnement foi Princch. When 
the father found himself dopincd of liis son, he 
rightl}' judged lliat it was time to think of pie- 
paring for death. Tlic Ghi istian sentiments, 
with which the I\Iissionancs had cndoa\oined to 
inspire him, w'cre rcMVcd in the closing houi of 
hiB life. He w.as heard to say moie than once • 
“Mahomet has dcstiO}ed me, Jesus On ist, the 
son of the Eteinal will sa\e me “ 

Nazii and foiii other assassins cntcied Daia’s 
apaibmcnt. They all fclncw Daia to the caith, w hilc 
Na^iir fell upon him and chopped oU bis head. 

“When Haia’s head w^as brought to Aiuang- 
j^eb”, says Cation, “he examined it wnth an an 
of satisfaction , be touched it wnth the point of 
bis swoid , he opened the closed eyes to observe 
a speck, that he might be convinced that anotliei 
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head had not been subsfafcuted m the plwe of the 
one ho had ordered to be stmok off Afterwards, 
fQ]iQL\E.ing ^he_CQn2iseL^L*^Rfip]l^i3^ra...^;egniD, he 
caused it to bo embalmed, enclosed in a box and 
conveyed to Shah Jahan, to be offered to him m 
tho name of Aorangueb When the pocket was 
opened and ho beheld the head of the son he so 
tenderly loved the good old man fell into a swoon 
Tho ^ ^inc^8» _^abapya jBegnm, made the^air 
refund wit h he r_qne5 ^ 

lIE2i"’K}ian saysThat Dara s inie, Nadira Bo- 
gum, the daughter of Saltan Parwos, the second 
son of Jahangir, and the mother of Snlaiman Sin 
koh and Sipihr Shikoh died while her husband was 
in Mahk Jiwan a territory Bara’s daughter was 
sent to Jahanara Begnm at the latter s request. 

Anrangseb now tamed his attention to Snlai 
mftn Shikoh who felt that he was no longer safe in 
the territory of the Eaja of Snnagar (Garhwal) 
where he h^ taken his shelter He was making 
his way towards Groat Tibet, but was wounded 
and overtaken conveyed to Delhi and imprisoned 
m the ancient citadel of Belungarh (built by Behm 
Shah But) m the middle of the Jumna, and now in 
nuns 

sometime, AnrangBeb oommanded Snlai 
Shikoh to be brought mto the presence of all 
the courtiers. Bermer, who was an eye-witness 
to this dismal scene, describes it as follows — 
“The fetters were takfin from thePnnoes 
feet before he entered the Ohamber wherein the 
Omrahs were assembled , but the obams, which 
were gilt, remained about hia hands Many ot 
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the courtiers shed tears at the sight of this inter- 
esting young man, who was tall and extremely 
handsome. The principal ladies of the court had 
permission to he present, concealed behind a 
lattice work, and were also greatl}^ moved. Aurang- 
zeb, too, affected to deplore the fate of his nephew, 
and spoke to him with apparent kindness : ‘Be 
comforted’, the king told him, ‘no harm shall 
befall you You shall he treated with tenderness. 
God IB great and you should put your trust in 
Him. Dara, your father, was not permitted to 
live, only because he had become a Kafei , a man 
devoid of religion.’ Whereupon the Prince made 
the salaam^ or sign of grateful acknowledgement, 
lowering his hands to the ground, and lifting 
them, as well as he was able, to his head, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country. He then told 
the king, with much self-possession, that if it were 
intended to give him the -poost to drink, he begged 
he might he immediately put to death. Aurang- 
zeb promised in a solemn manner , and in a loud 
voice, that this drink should most certainly not 
be administei ed, and that his mind might be 
perfectly easy.” 

(The poost is a slow poison made of crushed 
Ipoppy-heads which were allowed to soak for a 
night in water and then administered to the 
victim. The drink had the effect of emaciating 
those who partook of it by taking away all appetite 
for solid food and making them lose their intellect 
slowly, and then ultimately die Being a form 
of secret death, this method was applied to 
members of the royal family, as it bore no out- 
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ward signs ot laj ing violent bands on one of tho 
blood ro)nl ) 

Cnt inspito of bis solemn promiso this poison 
WHS ndministorcd to both Sulatman Sbiboh and 
IMS brother Sipihr Sbiko)i AuraDgzebs oom 
jnanJ nnd thoj* both dted m prison in tho fort 
of Gvralior in tho gilded turrets abovo the Hafehi 
pol or Elopliant Gateway, most sumptuously bmlt 
of green and blue stono 

Aft ATumd was still verj popular, a novel 
procedure ^^as adopted in seeding bim out of the 
world Tho sons of Ah Nalj, a Saiyad descend 
ant of tlio Prophet, being pressed by some of 
Aurangftcba fnonds, brought a charge against 
Murad alleging that while he was Governor of 
Gujnvt, ho had put their father to death at 
Ahmcdabad to got possoasion of his vast wealth, 
and they noa loudly called for justice Murad 
bad shed tho innocout blood of a Saiyad and 
nothing less than tho offender s head would 
satisfy tho aggrieved sons A mook trial was 
held, but none of tho courtiers could venture to 
say a word in favour of the aocused, partly 
bc^uso ho had shed tho sacred blood of the vener 
able descendant of the Prophet but mainln 
because they knew that tho whole procedure had 
boon designed by Auraugreb to nd himself of his 
imprisonSi brother An order for the offender s 
head was given, with which the sons oftheSoiyad 
proceeded to their destmabon 

The only rival of AuraugEeb who was still at 
large was Sultan Sujah, who in dread of beiy 
overtaken by Mir Jnmla, proceeded towards 
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Dacca for safety. He appealed to the king of 
Airakan foi a temporary asylum, after which he 
planned to go to Peisia oi Turkey. A laige 
number of jolly-boats were lent by the king of 
Airakan to Sultan Sujah who embarked on board 
these vessels with his wife, sons and daughteis 
and was given a heai ty reception at Ariakan by 
the king. Su]ah still possessed a large amount 
of gold and silver, as well as piecious gems which 
excited the cupidity of the king who demanded 
one of Sujahs daughteis in mariiage. At the 
same time, Mii Jumla had offeied the king in 
the name of Auiangzeb, laige sums of money 
for deliveiing up Sujah. The helplessness to 
which the Prince was i educed is indesciibable. 
He endeavoured to escape into Pegu, but was 
pursued and ovei taken within a few houis after 
his flight. Sujah and his eldest son fought like 
lions, but at length his whole family, consisting of 
his wife, his thiee sons and his daughteis, were 
all seized and carried away. 

As regal ds the fate of Sujah, it is said that he 
was found among the slam. It was once re- 
ported at Delhi that he was at Masulipatam ; 
another report said that he was seen near G-uj- 
rat , another, that he was in Persia, and so 
on. But the fact probably is that he was killed 
in his attempt to escape from the assailants sent 
by the King of Arrakan to capture hrm. 

The catastrophe which befell Sujah’s family 
is painfully shocking. All of them weie thrown 
into prison and brutally treated After some 
time, the king took a fancy for Sujah’s eldest 
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dfloghtor and marned her and set the whole 
fanjily at liberty Sut this concession was not 
to last long It soon reached the king s ears 
that a conspiracy was formed against mm by 
some of the servants of Sujah’s eldest son, at 
which he felt so exasperated that he ordered for 
the wholesale massaoro of the family, inolndnig 
eien the prmoess be had so lately esponsed, al 
though she was in an advanced state of pregnancy 
This, in bnef, is the history of the great 
war whioh lasted for nearly six years, from 1666 
to 1661, leaving Anrangseh the sole monarch of 
the great Moghnl empire His Inst for donu 
nion made Anrangzeb a ornel son, a snspimons 
father and a treacharons brother , and his most 
mhninan behaviour towards Ifoiad is one of 
the eeverest biota on fais oharaoter Oatron 
says that the fetters and chains with whiah 
Murad was bound were of silver and that 
Aurangseb had oaused them to be made a long 
time previously, and which he often showed to 
his son, Snltan Mahmud, by way of warning 
To his second son, SnltM Mnaszam^ he 
used to say, The art of ruling is so deh»te 
that a king s jealousy should be awakened by 
hifl very shadow Be wise, or a fate similar to 
that whioh has befallen your brother (Si^^ 
Mahmud) awaits yon Indulge not the fs^ 
delusion, thatAuranMeb maybe treated by tas 
children as was Jahangir by his son, 

Jahan, or that, hke the latter, he will ^it ^ 
sceptre to fall from his hand (Bemter) 
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GHAPTKR Yin 

DEATH OF SHAH JAHAN 

JAHAN wanted to meet Auiang/.eb 
aftei his victory, but the lattei sent his 
son, liluhainmad vho made the old oin- 

of Agia He was ue\ei allowed to leave 
the place even for a daj^ for the lest of his life. 
Of course, Aurangzeb Kept himself concealed 
from the sight of his fathei all through the years 
that he kept him captive. 

But Aurangzeb's rivals were still at laige 
Murad was a valiant soldiei, but a diunkaid 
and a tool in the bands of Auiangzeb, imprisoned 
and at last put to death after thiee years Dai a 
was declared an apostate and done to death in 1G59. 
Shuja was hunted away to the hills after a fiesh 
defeat, and there he perished J^uiangzeb was 
formally crowned m 1659. A year before this, 
Cromwell had died in England and Chailes II 
was soon after restored to the thione in 1660 
Aurangzeb appointed Shaista Khan as the 
G-overnor of Agra Eoit in which the worn and 
deposed emperor was kept in close captivity. 
All the gates of the Fort weie walled up and the 
palace of Shah Jaban was kept undei a stiict 
guard. Harem women weie the only companiona 
of the unhappy emperor at this time. Ail his 
trusted counsellois had accepted office under 
Aurangzeb. Muhammad Sultan, the eldest son 
of Aurangzeb, was employed to keep a stiict 
watch over his grand-father, while an unbroken 
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rfin ofRimd* loflletl all (lioofTortu oftloin- 
inii, oM iMti to rijam liU liberty No one woa 
alliia.Kl to »re Inin witlioul boranRicbs written 
orl^'f to Muliatninatl Snlton JJo was not 
nJlonH to corrN on anv prj\atc corrcapondcnco 
' it’i mvlinilj All hfn letters were open to 
ifiiptlim bv Aiironp'cbs men All hopes of 
S’is') Johon to repom J;i* power, were now 
''Its t ritl Uiit Ins lose of pomp and luxury 
til lingered on ffis death pmdnally deeUned, 
nnd lie fretpicnti} spobo to Jabanam, bis nurse 
md eompsnion in one, of his approiobing death 
tin tinu sens spent eliiclts in nading tho Quran 
Slid in repestiii), the prayer at all tho presonbed 
hours \Iondas, tho C3ad of January, I66C, 

M ss the da} wiien Shall Jahaa breathed his 
lis* nep over b) Ins loving dangbterj Jahanaro 
nnd the ladies of tho barom Ho did not loso 
Ins consciousness oionto tlio last moment but 
uttered words of consolation to tbe sobbing bdies 
and attendants And llion, ns tho shades of oven 
int, H’gsn to fall and his silahty sank lower and 
lower, lie bcokoned Jahanaro to raise and support 
Ins head in an inclined position, and as he oast a 
longing lingering look on the tomb ot his beloved 
Mnmlar Begum, ho sank down to rise no more 
Jalianara was a pions old maid and bad 
shared her father s long captivity, dnnng whiob 
she had entreated Shah Jaban again and agsm 
to forgivo Aurangzob nnd it was due to her 
tho enraged father could he indnoed, only a few 
days before hie death to sign a pardon in favonr 
o( bis erring son nnd tho usurper ot his tbrona. 
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Sbab Jabau was loved by bis subjects foi 
bis acts of charitv wbicb, bowcvei, were usually 
inspired by bis w ife. 

Once, when Sbab Jabaii^sas going tbiougli 
tbe revenue reports of a certain pioviucc, it 
came to bis notice that tbe revenue collected 
in a certain village v. as bigbei by fai than in 
previous years Tbe Wazii was at once called 
to bis presence for explaining the difieience 
Tbe Wazii said tbal tbe inciease vas due to 
tbe fact that a nev tiact of land bad appealed 
on tbe river baMng receded a little. On fuitbci 
enquiry tbe land was found to adjoin a lent-fiee 
piece of land. Then Shah Jnban grew in viath 
and said that tbe watei of tbe river had receded 
in response to tbe prayeis of tbe pooi and that 
it was a gift of God to tbe afflicted. Tbe Fauzdai 
who had collected lei'enue from this new^ land 
was at once dismissed for bis oppiession, ns 
tbe story goes, of tbe poor. 

Shah Jahan had breathed bis last m tbe 
Musamman Buij and bis parting words to 
Jahanara weie to see that bis remains weie 
buried by tbe side of Mumtaz whom he loved 
so dearly. Tbe coipse was lemoved to tbe 
adjoining ball and enclosed in a sandal-wood 
coffin, while preparations were set afoot for 
burial tbe next morning. Shah Jahan on bis 
death-bed had directed how bis funeral should 
be celebrated, and Jahanara was anxious that 
tbe solemn ceremony should be conducted with 
“the officers of State carrying the coffin on 
their shoulders , all the rich men and nobles of 
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Agra and ite environs, and all the scholars, 
theologians and popular leaders of the capital, 
walfang beside the bier with bare heads and feet , 
the oommon people in their tens of thousand, for- 
ming the rear of the procession , gold and silver 
being scattered on both sides every now and than 
ns they moved on, ’ Bat the whole scheme had to 
be abandoned, as Aarangaeb neither arrived in 
person nor sent any instmobons. The coffin was 
quietly conveyed to the Taj, in a boat, over the 
nver, and the earthly remains of Bhah Jahan the 
ilagmfioent, were buned beeide those of Mnmtaa 
in a most hurmhatmg and niggardly style 

Aurongseb amv^ at Agra in Bobmary, 
(1066, and mode Jahanora the chief lady of the 
Joonrt on the eve of his Coronation It was near 
* about this bme that the Great Plague and the 
^ Great Fire broke out m London and the London 
t Gazette was first issned. Miltons Paradise 
, Lost was also published a year after the death 
1 of Bhah Jahan Jahanara died in 1681 — fifteen 
.'years after the death of her father, and ten years 
I after the death of her younger sister, Prinooes 
'Boshanara who had rendered Anrangzeb tremon- 
' dons help m the War of Succession. The two 
j sisters stood poles apart so far as their sense of 
' duty towards their father was oonoomed 

All that Aurangzeh did to expiato his sms 
against his departed king and father was to enclose 
the tombs of his parents with a dehcately carved 
marble screen wmoh is one of the best speomiens 
of the artistio susceptihihty of the age 
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AURANGZEB (1659—1707) 


S HEANGZBB came to the throne by tho 
lawjDf the survival of tlie fittest. His 
effiest brother, Darn, had no title to the 
crown as the Mohammadans do not ack- 
no wl edge the lav7 of primogeniture. It 
IS the faithful who should inherit the thione, 
irrespective of every other consideration. It 
was therefore necessary for Auiangzeh, after his 
extremely inhuman treatment of his father and 
brothers to come forward as the greatest cham- 


pion of Islam. After securing the throne with 
the help of mean and cruel intrigues, he pretended 
as if sovereignty had been thrust upon him by 


God, in order that he nught carry out the reli- 
gious reforms so badly needed at the time. It is 
sard that “his imperial robe of state thinly veiled 
the Dervish’s frock that he wore beneath it.” He 


kept fasts, ate no apimal food and drank nothing 
but water. He often slept on the ground by 
way of penance. He knew the whole of the Quran 
by heart. He was respected by all for his purita- 
nic habits, but never really loved, because of his 
suspicious nature. He trusted neither his officials, 
nor his sons. His eldest son, Mohammad Sultan 
was kept confined in the State prison of Gwahor. 
The Emperor sometimes sent artists to take his 
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Bon'fl portrait, in order to asoortain how his 
prisoner fared His disoipline was rigorous even 
to cruelty In the deld of politics, be was inoTed 
by the oonsidoration not merely of jnstioe, but 
also of expediency 

If the limits within which clemanoy may be 
lemtimatoly eioroised are transgressed, olemenoy 
IB bound to have ite efleot on the foundation of 
the entire political atmetnro, weaisn the prestige 
of the politioal authority and bring mto disrepute 
the admimatration from which that olemenoy 
originated. Viewed from the standpomt of the 
gOTomed also, punishment of the oflonder for 
breach of law gives them a sense of seounty 
whioh would otherwise be absent. This fact was 


fully recognised by Aurangreb 

Daring the time of Aurangiseb, Delhi was the 
chief oapibil, although the Emperor very frequent 
ly came to Agra and held his court there. 

In May, 1666, Shivap, now 40 ye^s oId,^M 
induced bj_~E!ap Jai gingli_and Iub Bon,Xuiiiar 
Eani.SmpiJ;o a vjpt Jo Aurangzebls court at 

Agra.~ Baja Joi Singh was a famous ruler of 
Jaipur and a trustw general of the Emperor 
Perfect safety was promised to Bhivap while he 
remained at the imperial capital Accompanied 
by hiB son, Shambhnp, he arrived at the Dewam 
am at the time when the Emperor s birthday was 
being celebrated Grandenr and solemnity p^ 
vailed all round. Bhivap was introduced to the 
Emperor 1^ Enmar Bam Smgh but wm not 
reomved as warmly as he had expao^ 
sorely grieved at heart and made loud oomplamts 
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against such mean reception, within the healing 
of the Emperor. He took out his sword and was 
going to put an end to his life on the spot. A 
sensation was thus created in the court ; and 
being over-powered with wrath and indignation, 
Shivaji drooped down unconscious. He was taken 
away from the hall and placed in chaige of Ram 
Singh in Jaipur House at Agra, virtually a prison- 
er. A strong guaid was planted round the house, 
and all hopes of escape were at an end. Luckily 
his life was spared by the Emperoi through the 
mtercession of Raja Jai Singh and his son. All 
his protests to the Empeior failed to bring him 
liberty , and the loudei he protested, the firmer 
grew the hoops of bondage. 

Now the time came when Shivaji protested no 
more He knew that the only way to extricate 
himself from the clutches of the wily Emperor was 
by a stratagem. Himself an adept in this art, he 
could outdo Aurangzeb in craftmess when the oc- 
casion demanded it. He pretended to be affected 
with heart-trouhle and began to send presents of 
sweetmeats in baskets of enormous size to 
priests and Brahmins, with a view to propitiate 
his evil stars. One August evening, when the 
sky was overcast with clouds, and a pleasant 
shower was expected every moment, the soft, cool 
breeze sent a happy thrill through the hearts of 
the Emperor’s unwary guards, grown overconfi- 
dent through their royal prisoner’s resignation, 
Shivaji made good his escape in one of the huge 
baskets and took the road to Muttra, disgmsed as 
a Sadhu. After a long and circmtous journey 
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thiongh Benares and Pan he reached home after 
an abeenoQ of nearly ten months and aurprised 
hiB pining mother ■with his sndden and nneipeoted 
reappearance in the garb of a mendioant- On 
hifl return to the Deccan Shivaji took up the 
work of oon(jueat with redoubled activity, hrat his 
meteoric career was oat short by his sndden 
death m 1680 

Now let US retuni^tp Aorangzel? He was en 
tiroly free from the vices and Inxnxiee of kmgs 
and even denied himself the most innocent plea- 
sures. He was very faithful to his wives, the 
chief among whom were the Aurangabadi Begnm 
and the Udaipon Begum. 

Ha'ving finally secured the throne to himself 
after his father s death, Aurangn^eb proceeded to 
Delhi which continned to be the ohi^ capital kll 
1683. After this, the seat of government was 
shifted to Ahme^bad Burhanpur and other 
places situated m the Deocan 

His BusmcioaB uatore made Aurangaeb ex 
tremely unhappy in private life, and he always 
feared lest he should meet the same fate m his 
old age as his father bad endured through him. 

We may note here that while Aorangreb 
was steadily pursuing a pohoy of self a^ran 
disement in India, the Greenwich Obeervatory 
was founded m England (1676), the Telegraphs 
were invented (1687), the Bank of England "was 
incorporated (1694) and St. Paul s Cathedral was 
opened (1697) The Fort William of Calcutta 
was also founded the following year (1698) 
which was only eight years after Ohamock bod 
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received at Sutanuti a grant of land from 
Anrangzeb and laid the foundation of Calcutta 
v 7 hioh was made the capital of a Presidency in 
1707 — the same year that the Emperor gave up 
the ghost at the good old age of eighty-nine. It 
IS interesting to note that at the time of Shah 
Jahan’s death, the income of the Moghul empire 
fiom land revenue was rupees forty-six Orores 
which grew up by leaps and bounds to rupees 
sixty-five Grores during the latter part of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. 

Although m his general deportment Aurang- 
zeb was highly unbending, yet his behaviour 
towards foreign ambassadors was most courteous 
and condescending. When the Hollanders sent 
an ambassador to Aurangzeb, by the name of 
Adiichem who was director of the Hutch fac- 
tory at Surat from 1662 to 1665, he succeeded 
in obtainmg from Aurangzeb a concession, dated 
Delhi, the 29th October, 1662, which conferred 
valuable privileges upon the Dutch m Bengal 
and Orissa After Adrichem had performed the 
Indian ceremony of the salaam, Aurangzeb 
expressed a desire that the ambassador should 
advance and salute him hke a European. The 
Emperor was in the habit of detaming all foreign 
ambassadors as long as possible, with a view to 
leceive their homage and to number them among 
his attendants at the Durbar. 

But it must be acknowledged that although 
Aurangzeb was fond of the display of power and 
imperial splendour, he fully understood the obli- 
gation imposed upon the sovereign and was 
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ready to die sword m hand in defenoe of the 
longdom. Public weai caused ium great solid 
tudo Ho spent many a sleeplefla night in 
devising means to promoto it and never indulged 
in low and sensnal gratidoabon He never 
delegated his power to anybody and was never 
swayed by oonsiderationfl of his personal ease 
and enjoyment He behoved that being placed 
on the throne, he had been sent into the world 
by God to live and labour not for himself, but 
for hiB snbjeots. He used to qnoto 8sdi who 
said, ^ OeasQ to be kmga I Ob, oease to be kings I 
or determine that your dominionfl shall be 
governed only by yonreelves ” 

After Anrangzeb hod been firmly seated on 
the throne, an embassy oame from Ethicjpia — 
from the Ohnstian king of Africa. The AbysBi 
man king had sent to Aurangseb a present of 
twenty five choice slaves, nearly half of whom 
being of a tender age were fit to be made 
eunuchs 

AarangBeb very often deeJared that the art 
of governing was so dehoate that the kmg must 
snspeot hia own shadow In spite of the foot 
that he loved his sons, he kept them all away 
from hifl side, lest they ahould treat him m the 
same manner in his old age as he had treated 
his father He dragged on a solitary eiifltenoe, 
hved unloved and died unwept. His dying 
words were that his life had been a great foilnre 
as he had done no good either to the country or 
its people. ‘Let no nseless ooffln enclose my 
breast’ , said he, ^‘and let no struoture be raised 
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over my grave.” And his wishes were duly ful- 
filled. All fehe gieat Moghul Emperors have 
their tombs, but Auiangzeb has none. 

The Moghul Emperors from the time of Akbar 
to that of Aurangzeh, were the most powerful 
monarchs of then own times, wielding moie 
authoiity over their subjects than did any other 
royal potentate of the age. Even the weal or 
woe of the private hves of the people depended 
upon the humour of their lulers. 

But this sovereignty of the almighty Moghul 
was not to last for ever. In 1681 Aurangzeb 
was compelled to go south to cairy on the 
Deccan Wais, and the Northern provinces, 
including the Agra province, were gradually 
drained of their :^ancial and military resomces. 
Owing to the insufficiency of tioops in the 
capital and the iich cities of the north, lobber 
tribes began to assert themselves and the pres- 
tige of the all-poweiful Moghul was on the 
wane It was at this time, during the absence 
of Aurangzeb and his trusted generals in the 
Deccan, that Agra and its suburbs suffered 
terribly at the hands of the Jats, led by their 
daring chief, Rajaram. Manouohi describes how 
in the year 1688, the Jats plundered Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra, under the leadership of Raja- 
lam “They began their pillage by breakmg 
in the great gates of bronze which it had, 
robbing the valuable precious stones and plates 
of gold and silver, and destroying what they 
were not able to cairy away. Dragging out 
the bones of Akbar, they thiew them angrily 
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into the fire and burnt them.* 

Kajaram’e nephew, Ohuraman, founded a 
new line of rulera at Bharatpur which is stiU 
occupying the dignified position of a faithful ally 
of the British with whom it lay to bring together 
and ably control the vanous heterogeneous 
elemente of India, after all the vimssitudes and 
tronbles through which she had passed during 
the dismemberment of the Moghul Empire in 
ndia 
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CHAPTER X ' 

THE MOGHUL ARMV 

M HE common hoi semen seived under 
theOmrahs and were divided into two 
classes those who kept two horses 
bearing the Omiah’s mark on the thigh 
were supposed to be paid at the late of 
Rs 50/- per month, while those who kept only- 
one horse were to receive not less than Es 25/- 
per month. The Omrah’s accounts with the 
emperor were calculated on this basis, although 
the pay of these horsemen depended largely on 
the generosity of the Omiahs. The foot-soldiers 
received the lowest pay, varying from Rs 10 to 
Es. 20 per month When the Moghuls were still 
unshlled in the management of artillery, high 
salaries were paid to English, Fiench, German, 
Dutch and Portuguese ai tiller y-men. During 
Shah Jahan’s time, some of them were paid 
Rs. 200 per month , but later on, then pay was 
reduced to Rs 32 pei month, when the Moghuls 
had themselves become skilled in the art 

The Moghul artillery was of two kinds, light 
and heavy. The light aitillery or the artillery 
of the stirrup, consisted of fifty or sixty field- 
pieces, all made of brass. Each piece had two 
ammunition chests and was mounted on a car- 
nage drawn by two fine horses. This light 
artillery generally accompanied the king’s army 
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ftud W59 further strengthened by hundreds of 
camels, each of which had a small field peoe 
attaohra to its bock. It always kept near the 
king B person and followed him in tus journey 
even to the game preserves (which were carefully 
guarded), whenever be was disposed to shoot 
or hunt 

The heavy artillery did not always follow 
the Emperor, bnt kept on the high road as it 
oonld not move along diffioolt passes- Some of 
these cannon were so heavy that twenty yoke of 
oxen were required to drag them along Some 
times when the road was steep or uneven, 
elephants were employed, m addition to the 
oxen, to push the wheels of the carriage with 
their heads 

Soon after the hfoghnls had begun to employ 
Europeans m their artillery, they began to orga- 
nise liieir army into regular artillery corps The 
heavy artillery of Shah Jahan was under the 
command of Benben Smith an Englishman 
Shah Jahan dismissed a large number of Indian 
gunners and employed Europeans in their place, 
as the latter were superior not only as highly 
disciplined gunners, but also m the mechanical 
skill of gnn foundry and artallery praotioe 

The European artillery men of Shah Jahan 
had the same uniform as the Moghuls namely, 
breeches, tnrbans, eta, bnt they had certain 
privileges, not enjoyed by other oflSoers of the 
army They were exempted from sentry duty 
around the palace, and in the field of battle, they 
only levelled and fired the heavy guns, the work 
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of cleaning and loading being done by then Mo- 
gbnl assistants During bonis of lelaxation, 
they consumed huge quantities of country liquors 
which they had the piivilege of distilling, and 
made meriy with thou wives of whom they kept 
a varied assortment. Duiing Auiangzeb’s time 
these European gunncis had not only had their 
salaries substantially reduced, but weie also 
subjected to sentiy duty. The light of distilling 
liquoi which had been enjoyed by all Euiopeans 
since Akbar’s time was subjected to drastic contiol 
by Auiangzeb, and any iEuiopean bieaking the 
drink laws made by him foi pui poses of piohibi- 
tion, was paiaded thiough the stieets as a lawless 
scoundrel. 

TRAVELS OF THE MOGHUL EMPERORS. 

The Moghul Empeiors invaiiably ti a veiled in 
military pomp. They had two piivate camps, 
one of which went in advance of the other, so 
that at the end of a journey, they might find the 
camp fully leady foi then use. We learn fiom 
the Ain-i-Akbaii that “each encampment lequired 
for its carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts 
and 100 bearers.” The heavy poles and the bulky 
tents weie earned by the elephants, while the 
smaller tents were borne by the camels The 
beareis carried the moie valuable ai tides for the 
personal use of the Emperor, such as the poice- 
1am used at the table or the gilt and artistically- 
painted beds which were too delicate and fi agile 
to be carried m carts along with the kitchen 
utensils and other heavy luggage 
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The place of enoompmenfc was carefoUj chosen 
by the Grand Quarter master on arnval at the. 
destination, great attention being paid to the 
symmetry of the entire oamp Tents for the use 
of Hifl Majesty were pitched on a raised square 
platform of earth, after the selected ground also 
a square, had been properly levelled. The whole 
plaro was aurrounded by Aarkrt#, eight feet high 
and printed with rich oaUoo At 9 o clock in the 
mormng, assembled the Emperor and the Omrahs 
m the royal camp for transacting State bnsineea 
In the evemng the nobles again met the Emperor 
in a second tent which was bis pnvate apartment, 
to pay their respects to Hifl Maj^ty There was 
a third tent where the Emperor met only his 
chief miniflters to diaouss important afiairs of 
State. Beyond this was the gorgeous tent for 
the exclusive use of the Emperor, enoompassed 
with hanats lined with Musnhpatam ohints and 
richly decorated with fringes of silk or satin. 

Next were the beautif^ tents of the Begums 
and their female attendants All these tents 
were supported by gilt pillars, all nicely painted, 
the floors bemg spread over with costly carpets 
on thick cotton mattresses 

The grand entrance or the royal gate was 
generally at the eastern end of the oamp enolosnrs 
where some stately horses, gorgeously equipped, 
were always kept in a state of readiness to answer 
any emergency Field pieces were ranged on 
either side of gate, which fired a salnteas the 
Emperor made hiH entry Near by, was the 
lot Khana, where naJcarahs or kettle-drums fall 
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lour feet high, wcie plaj'ed upon by a man with a 
ppii of sticks. The nuinhci of these diums usually 
went up to twenty pans, to which must he added, 
cymbals, trumpets and variously-shaped hoins, to 
form an idea of the ear-sphtting music that was 
produced there 

Adjacent to the tent of the N auhat-Khana: 
vas the one known as the Ohauh-Khana where, 
once a week, each Omrah was requiied to mount 
guard for a period of 24 hours. 

There were various othei tents within a shoit 
distance for minoi olliceis and eunuchs; foi 
hoises, elephants, lions and ihmoceroses intend- 
ed for ceremony and parade , foi leopards 
and birds of prey employed in field-spoits- foi 
large Bengal buffaloes winch, with their pro- 
digious horns, attacked tlie lion. Theie were 
also tents for the arms of the Emperoi, for rich 
harnesses and the Ganges water and betels, along- 
side the kitchens and pantries The magnificent 
loyal quarters were always in the centie of a 
very laige army, thiough the whole extent of 
which were laid out the principal bazais in the 
form of a wide street, fiom which the army was 
supplied. The plan of the encampment was drawn 
up before the commencement of the expedition, 
and even the Omrahs were not permitted to 
change the place once allotted to them by the 
Quarter-master. 

On such occasions, the Emperor’s mode of 
travellmg was that he was earned in a litter on 
men's shoulders. At the end of each of the foiu 
poles of the litter were two carriers, who were 
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relio\cd by eight others at regular intervaU. 
Moro often ho travollod in a howdah placed on 
the back of an olophant with magnificent trap* 
pings but when the wcatbor was mce and plea 
sant, ho preferred to rido on horsobacL A large 
number of Hajas and noblemen followed the 
JSmpcror on horso-baok during these marohes 
Footmen and mounted soldiers also accompanied 
the Lraporor on his right and left in largo num- 
bers, to keep tbo way clear Trnmpets and oym 
bals were pla\od os the Emperor marched om 

G/;awdp/5 jyere used for, the ladies of the court, 
whjlQJtnvoIJing T^eso wore gorgeously minted 
and ' covered with magruficont silk nets oi many 
colours, onnohod with embroidery, fringes ana 
beautiful tassels Stately litters, gilt and covered 
with silk note suspended between two small 
olophants wore also largely used. When ladies 
wore earned on the hacra of elepbante, the animals 
were made to wear mossi'ro bells of silver hanging 
from their necks and the silken nets which cover 
ed the latticed Iwodah bad rich embroidery work. 
Each hoiudah contained eight women attendants, 
four on either side 

Stnot pnrdaJ^ was how§xer,jDbserypd. Any 
man, however exalted ETs'rank might be, if found 
too near or seen mating a vulgar gaze, was meroi 
Icssly beaten by the eunnohs and footmen who 
ftcoompamed the prooessiocu Bernier relates ho^ 
on one occasion he narrowly escaped being treated 
in a like manner His spirited horse and his good 
sword helped bun to steer clear of his assail^ts. 

In Persia, that old Mohammadan oonntry from 
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which the Moghuls bon owed a laige poibion of 
their manners and customs, a still woise state of 
thingb prevailed. There, a man’s life was forfeited 
even rf he were wrthm sight of the eunuchs who 
accompanied the seraglio ; and towns and villages 
through which the seraglio ^^Glc to pass, had to 
be vacated by the male population on pam of 
death. 

THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO THE MOSQUE FOR PRAYER. 

P^erj Friday the Emperor visited the mosque 
foj .prayer.^ Six well-dressed hoi semen on pranc- 
ing steeds, stood before the fortress gate, whose 
duty rt was to clear the way as His Majesty 
advanced towards the mosque on an elephant, 
gorgeously caparisoned, or nr a Ghaiidol on the 
shoulders of men beautifully attiied. The roads 
leadmg to the mosque were carefully watered 
to keep ofi the dust, and were lined by hundreds 
of musketeers who formed a sort of avenue from 
the fortress gate to the mosque. A few chosen 
Omrahs accompanied the Emperor on stately 
horses, and dispeisedly among them were seen the 
mace-bearers, carryrng gold and silver maces. 
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rT£2^HLM^hul administraboa jvas^ wtnally 
A military rii lo all power reste d wit h 
the sovflraign To the people orEis^owii 
rnoo~tlifl EnijMror ffaa t M head of b oth 
tbc3hitc_iinQ_tbo_Churah, bnt ns regarBs 
■r;. non Muslims, tho government followed the 
policy of least soomlistic interference The 
State also did very little for tho progress of edn 
cation or tho growth of art on a national scale 
Individual artists wore, however patronised at 
the sovereign s own sweet will 

With certain modifloations, the Government 
retained its military oharaotor to tho last 
I n Mo ghu l In dia Uiora were no jgnvate 
talists dr large scale manufaoturers. Oniv oottage 
indusHia were Tn' Togae~ BuT ns the needs of 
tho State for manufactured goods were too nn 
inerons, it was compelled to mannfaotnre tho 
arbolos it required. Tho custom of distributing 
ihelait or robes of honour by the Emperor to 
every mansabdar ( of whom there were as many 
as 11,600 in 1690 ) twice a year, to the higher 
nobles, to tho pnnoee of the blood, to the Hindu 
Baps and sometimes to oonverts to Islam, meant 
that the Government should store up a hi^ 
stock of such robes to meet tho annual deroands 
So the State was reqmrsd to mamtam a large 
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number of Icar-lchanas in many of its laigei cities 
where skilled artisans weie employed on daily 
wages. The same method was employed for the 
production of articles leqmredfor the royal house- 
hold 

LAW AND JUSTICE 

The Moghul Government defended the coun- 
tiy from foreign invasions and internal dissen- 
sions, and undertook to protect life and piopeity 
in the more important cities within the kingdom. 
But in the vast rural areas, it made the villagers 
responsible for the protection of their own life 
and property and that of travellers passing 
through the neighbouihood. The village chowla- 
dar was, of course, there He was not paid by 
the State, but maintained by the village commu- 
nity, 

As regards the Fauzdar, it was idle to expect 
him to protect the rural areas when his jurisdic- 
tion extended over vast territories. All that he 
could be expected to do was to check or punisli 
organised raids by notorious dacoits and curb the 
rebellious activities of local zamindars. 

During the Moghul period, the fountain , .of 
justice^jyas the Eniper^ himself Wednesdays 
were particularly reserved Tor ’ holding a court of 
law instead of a public Durbar, and this practice 
was precisely followed by both Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb. 

At about 1 8 A.M m the morning the Emperor 
came direct from the Darshan Darwaza to the 
Dewani-Khas and dispensed justice till 12 A. M,, 
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orc^cn hter Tim tiiclirstja^-ollicora j)I_tbe 
Cronn, tlm Qina, tlio Ulonini,_tho learned jurists 
and^tlie_J\(Uwfil rvero nil there. The pathoring 
oUered n more solii^nflj nnd reverential appear 
nnco tlein a modern ni),li Court of law m India 
Unlesi a courtier s presence was spcoiallj needed, 
be was not allowed ndoiittancc. The Emperor beard 
the petitions ono bv ono aery nltontivoly, pond 
ered over the cases, consulted tho junata on the 
spot, and Dnalh pronounced judgment 

It IS said that Jnliai^ir Imd kept a golden chain 
Imnging from bia ^aoe-window m Agra Fort 
for people to tio up their petitions to reach the 
royal presence direct 

Tho whole department of law and justice 
was however in a disorganised state , and what 
Sliakcspcaro say s of liis own England r^ardmg 
“tho law a delay and tho insolence of office' 
were MsiWy manifest boro 

I n vill ages and Bmallex._tpwns, distribution 
of justice by tho State was oonspicmons by its 
absence, and the people g enerally soKled their 
difleroDCCB by an appeal to_tbo Fimohguts 
Whcn.Tiow ever, "^tbo dcoiSon’ of ChoT’anobayats 
did not satisfy thorn, they gonerally took the 
law into their own bands 

THE MOOHUL SOVEREIGN AND THE OFFICERS 
OF STATE. 

Tho Moghul sovoroign being also tho snjreme 
head of the army the State was essenbally a 
military State, nnd tho Emperor enjoyed absol^ 
authority The regular forces had to ofaeiy 
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the monarch and not any other person in the 
State. Only another man 'with superioi mili- 
tary force oonld stand against or snpplant him. 
The ministeis had no voice in the management 
of the Wate. Tfiey were appointed or dismissed 
at the swee't will of the Emperor. TJie_pe^an 
was the haghest„9#-ieei, but the other ministers 
wlrT' me"riy his snboidmates and might very 
well be called his secretaries. Most of Jhe,.im- 
portant affairs , of _State , were demded by the 
BmpeiOT m oonsnltation wi)h the pewan alone. 
The " ministers carried on the administiation 
only when the Emperor was busy m his own 
ple^uies But an emperor like Anrangzeh looked 
into every detail of the administration and 
might well have said with Louis 
France— “ The State— I am Jhe State The 
Moghul Emperor was also, in theory, the head 
of the church and the defender of faith of a 

certain section of his sub 3 ects 

The Wazir or Prime-Minister was -virtually 
the Dewan or head of the revenue department, 
although no Hindu Dewan was ever called the 
Wazir. ThT “Wazir also'had control over the 
other departments and was expected to command 
an army like every other important officer of 
the Moghul period. He often acted as the 
Emperor’s representative in court ceremonies. 
Some of the Wazirs who had a sound knowledge 
of Persian were required to draft letters to 
foreign potentates on behalf of the Emperor. 

The Moghul artillery was generally placed 
under the command of a Turkish or Persian 
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olRoor recruited from abroad. 

^10 Moghul go\ornmcnt_hnd_ol60 an officer 
oallcd the Censor of public morals, whoso fnndSon 
was to clicoh suoTi prooticcs as- wore forbidden 
in the Quran, such ns drinkiDg wino, Bhang 
and similar other liquid intoxicants, althongh 
opium and ganja, being dry intoxicants, wore 
allowed Tho tensor was also oipeotcd to check 
gambling and all forms of immorahty During 
tho time of Aurongzob ono of the duties of tho 
Censor waste break don n nowly built temples. 
The Censor was directed not to allow publio 
women to rosido in the cities, ns it was a viola- 
tion of tho Quranio precepts. 

Tho Dewa n was, so to say, tho _Cbanoellor 
of tho Eiohoguer, and the revenue oolloofibn 
and oiponchliiro in all ports of the empire were 
entirely nnder his control His written sanc- 
tion was necessary for all largo transactions 
and payments. Ho had to submit to the Emperor 
almost daily, an abstract of the State income and 
expenditure, and read out a few details here and 
there at tho bidding of lus master 

The Dewan's office had also to inspect the 
ooconnts of the vanous departments connected 
with the roynl bonsehold A few of those de- 
partments may be mentioned hera 

(a) The Bewards department, (i) the Tiies 
department (c) Nasar to the EmperCr (d) funds 
of the chief Begums («) cash m the harem 
M advanoes made to offioers (g) feed for the 
cattle (A) articles in tho Jasmine tower of to 
Agra Fort (tj cook’s department (j) beddmg dc 
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partment [ 1 ) betel-leaf department ( 1 ) China-ware 
department {771) scents department (71) palace 
chapel department (0) fodder department (p) gold 
embroidery depaitment (<7) sharbat-kbana (7) li- 
braiy (5) fruits (t) food foi the bunting leopards 
(w) sadanaiid 01 any kind of diy intoxicant 
{v) palace extension and repair {w) pictures 
(4 house-1 ent from nobles and otbeis (y) clothes 
department ('^) silver-ware, etc., etc. 

During the Moghul lule, it was one of the 
duties of nobles to mount guard lound the palace 
at night by turns and the list of this chaulti was 
drawn up and signed by the Wazir every morn- 
ing, before commencing any other work. The 
Wazir’s office maintained copies of all papers 
signed by the Emperoi. 

The second highest officer of the state, who 
stood just to the Dewan was the High Steward 
or Controller of the royal household or as he 
has been otherwise called, “the Dewan of expen- 
diture.” In addition to his othei duties 
the High Steward had to make ariangements 
for the marriages of the princes of the royal 
household. 

PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

In the provinces, *the form of Moghul adminis- 
tration was more or less a copy of what existed 
in the imperial capital. The^ proyinciakgoyerpor 
or_ Subedar acted the pait of the Emperor and the 
provincial Dewan occupied the position of the 
Wazir. The Moghul officials had a detestation 
for villages, hence the provincial capital was the 
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centre of nil ndministratn o activity The contact 
mth the ^^llagcs wos not very intimate, and 
what little of it existed, was through the Fauxdar 
nt tlieenb-dnision, or the of/icors of the revenue 
department. 

it'Pry^month lhc_Snbcdar_ M_to senOiro 
despatches to tte_ impcFiaf court, reporting the 
important occufrcncce withlnTitB jnnadiotion 

Although the provincial Downn was snbordi 
note to the Subedar, yet a sort of rivalry existed 
between the two, ns the former was appointed by 
the imperial Dewan and was directly lesponsible 
to him Like the Subedar, bo had to send a 
report twice ci cry month regardmg the oconr- 
rcnccs in his provanco and other matters oonneoted 
with the revenue 

The Fnnzdars ware directly under the Sobe- 
dars and wore responsible for the mamtenance of 
peace and order within their pinsdiotion. 

If a local zamindar refused to poy revenue, or 
otherwise defied the orders of the Fanzdar, the 
latter was empowered to crush the zamindar by 
setting np his enemies against him and by makmg 
a grant of his land to his nvah 

The Kotwal or Chief of Jhe mty pohoo was a 
very important tunotionary He was fegnlrSTb 
not only arrest thieves, onminals and pick- 
pockets, patrol the city at mid mght, bat also 
employ watchmen and sweepers to report to bm 
the occurrences of every part of the oity The 
watchmen ware posted on the pnbho streets 
bad to keep watch from sunset till dawn, by 
tnms The sweepers went twice a day to every 
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house with the ostensible purpose of cleaning it, 
but was leally a spy who reported to the Kotwal 
all that he noticed on his rounds. As regards 
punishment of ciiminals, the Kotwal had to take 
written oideis fiom the Qazi, and not to act on 
his own initiative. 

NEWS-REPORTERS. 

Tjiere were several classes. of news-repoi ters 
who sent news-letters to the Emperor fiom the 
various provinces. Of them, the Khufia-navis or 
seciet-wiitei was a spy from the Central Govern- 
ment whose name and actrvities veie hardly 
ever known to the local author ities. He kept the 
royal court secretly informed of all that was 
passing m his locality. These secret report- 
writers were highly valued by Aurangzeb. 

THE MERITS AND DEMERITS OF MOGHUL RULE. 

During the Moghul period, the inhabitants of 
one province felt themselves quite at home in 
another province, as in all the provinces of the 
empire the same kind of administrative machinery 
was in operation. Efir.sran..w.as_ the official langu- 
age ..eye^j^ere, and the coins of the different 
provinces were similar to one another. Traders 
were free to move from place to place, over the 
vast country, without fear of molestation. The 
Mahpmma.^ns^ also. ^developed ^historical liter a- 
ture,,_y?;hich the .HinduSj being a race bf philoso- 
phers, .had entirely neglected asA thing unworthy 
■of pursuit. 

As regards contact with the outer world, 
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communication by Eca was OBtablishca with Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, Turkey and Abyseinio, There was 
alro commercial intercourse with Sumatra, Jara, 
Siam and China 

Wamic influcnco can alao bo traced in the 
dtesa ot the upper cbiss Indians and the popular 
literature of the country Alilitary organisation, 
the like of which India had never witnessed be- 
fore, was introduced — the military tactics being 
borrowed from Europe through Turkey and 
Persia 

In painting_and orchitcptnro there was a dis 
tinct TCMval Daring the time of Akbar, Hindu 
painting was mingled ior a time with Chinese 
painting, alter which most ol the foreign obarao- 
tcnsticfl were discarded, and onew sobool, known 
ns the Jfoghnl School of Painting captured the 
field 

The JIuhammadans _al§Q adopted someji^the 
Hindu customs aud beliefs, and invariably married 
local women, some oi whom were converts from 
Hinduism As we still notice to-day, Mnhammad 
an saints wore adored by the Hindus, and to this, 
a Btont champion oi Bbndnism like Bhivnp, was 
no exception Hindus and afuhamm ndans t ook 
part in eaoh others festivals in a trne_Bpint of 
brotherhood 
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OHAPTBB I 

THE AORA PORT 

the buth of Shakes 
p&^TB AkSir 8tarted~lj3Il3Sg tLe'BorTin 
the_m'iiih.ipar_£>fj£;4jei^ fi -ffasoo^ 
pleted in 1674 — three years after the 
Harrow SoBooI had been established. The 
oonstruotion was made nnder the supeivi 
aion of Qoaim Khan as the chief a rchitect at 
a cost of m paea thirlr laos Several additions 
have bean made since £Ee' time of Akbar by 
Jahangir, Shah Johan and Anrangzeb It was 
built on the mins of the old fort named Badal 
garb whieU had been partially reoonstmoted by 
the Lodi Kings 

The Fort stands on the right hank of the 
Jumna and the exterior walla look almost semi 
oiroular in shape, the whole oironit being about 
a mile and a half The donble wall and the four 
gates of red sandstone are the same to.day as they 
were in Akbar s time The outer wall is forty feet 
high and the inner one, seventy feet. There were 
two ditches round the fort, the outer one of 
which 35 feet wide, has disappeared. The 
ditoh which still exists is thirty feet wide and 
was made by Anrangseb The two most pToro 
nent bastions which stand feomg the river at the 
northern and sonthem extremities, are kn^ 
as the Shah Borj and the Bangali Bnrj respoo" 
bvely 
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Of the four gateways, the most imposing one 
IS the Delhi gate on the North-west, with a 
massive towei on either side, and ornamented 
with inlaid marble woik of a beautiful design. 
Theie is an inner gateway reached by a sloping 
ascent up the di aw bridge and is known generally 
by the name of Hathi Pol or Elephant Gate and 
IS said to have been erected in commemoration 
of Akbar’s victory over two Eajput heroes of 
Ghitor, namely Jaimal and Fateh Singh who 
ofered the Emperor a very tough fight in the de- 
fence of their mother-land Two elephant statues 
which once stood over this gateway, and after 
which the gate took its name, have now dis- 
appear ed. To the right of this gate there is an 
inscription showing that Akbar took up his resi- 
dence in this fort in 1600. By the year 1674 
both the forts of Agra and Fatehpur Sikri 
had been completed, and the latter continued to 
be the royal abode till the year 1685. From 1686 
to 1599 the seat of government was Lahore, after 
which Akbar returned to Agra and lived in the 
fort until his death in 1606. The Naubat Ehana 
was located at the top of the Delhi Gate, and 
music was played whenever the Emperor passed 
through the gate on his elephant 

The„Amar Singh^Gate stands at the southern 
extremity of the fort and leads to the spacious 
court-yard in front of the Dewan-i-am. The 
whole structure of this gate was at one time co- 
vered with brightly glazed tiles of blue enamel. 
It is not clear why the gate was named after a 
Bajput. Some say that Amar Smgh was a Eajput 
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Ohiof who was beheaded m the Darbar of Shah 
Jahan m 1644 Another version says 
Rajput adventurer by the name of Amar 
rose to rank and position in Jahangir’s co^t 
the help of an ola oourtior who sought the hand 
of the young and beautiful daughter of An^ 
Singh in marriage. Importunities having 
the old man out of sheer revenge ^ 

Jahangir with the fame of the maiden s 
and implored him to acquire her for 
harem. One evemng the house of ® 

was raided by the Emperor’s men, and sM^g 

way of escape, the desperate fatiier 

dn^hter to death. He immediately took ho^ 

rode straight to the fort and 
nation from the Emperor He ^eces 

secured by the imperial guards and out to ^ 
then and there, under orders from the 
The gate through which he came to n 
retribution and then met hie weU SeBerv^^ deat^ 
was named the Amor Si^h Gate, to 
rate the Emperor s wrath agi^t ^ 
and impudent knaves as had the and^t^ 
a finger of revolt agamst the imperial w 
There is still another ^**^* ^^ 

this Amar Singh was no other *'>^“aea 

Sana P^tap s seTenteen sons, 

the throne m 1697 In 1699 AWW 
Pnnoe Salim and Raja Man nnenooessfaf 
Mowar But the expedition gmgh m 

and Akbar oonolnded a Jabangto 

1603 On hiB accession to the toon 
Bent a larger force agamst the Ban 
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which ultimately ended in a truce between the 
Kajpnts and the Moghuls. In 1608 the Emperor 
sent another force against the Bana under the 
command of Mahabat Khan who compelled the 
Bajputs to fly for shelter to the hills and jungles. 
Other expeditions were sent against A mar Singh 
from time to time, but the brave Bajputsiemained 
unconquered. In 1613 Jahangir transferred his 
court to Aj'mei and appointed Prince Khurram 
to lead the expedition. In 1614 the Piince 
marched at the head of a large army and reduced 
Amar Singh to a miserable plight. Negotiations 
were opened for peace in which the Bana agieed 
to acknowledge the Moghul supremacy, Chitor 
was restored to the Bana, but he was ordered 
never to fortify or repaii it. Janangii’s joy knew 
no bounds at the submission of the great Bana of 
Mewar whom Akbar had failed to bring under 
his control. Jewelled swords and daggers, horses 
and elephants were presented to the Bana under 
instructions fiom Jahangir, and it was on this 
occasion that the Emperor named the gate leading 
to the Dewan-i-am, after Amar Smgh, to com- 
memorate his victory over the invincible Bana 
of Mewar, and had his life-size statue on horse- 
back placed below the Darshan Darwaza at Agia, 
along with that of the Bana’s heir-appaient, 
Kunwar Karan Singh who had fought so well in 
Mewar’s struggle for hfe and liberty. 

The Water Gate, now closed entirely, is situ- 
ated m the centre of the base facing the river 
and was formerly used as a passage for boats 
coming mto the fort through the ditch aiound, 
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wkioh was joined to the nver The waterway 
provided an easy aooesa from the Port to the Taj 
ilabal along the breast of the Jnmna. 

There was a fourth gate just under the 
Jasmine Tower which was used by the popnl^ 
when they came to have Darahan of the Emperor 
The gate was walled up by Anrangueb when he 
made Shah Jahan a oapbve inside the fort 

The Moghul emperors, as we know, thought 
it highly expedient to be seen by their subjects 
every mormng at t he D arshan Darwam to 
remove any likelihood of the Bpre^~of false 
rnmonra of their death through intrigues in the 
palace, and consequent dislocation of government 
We must remember that such wild rumours ware 
not an unusual feature of the Moghul rule in 
India. 

THE DEWAN4-AM 

OB 

HALL OF PUBUC AUDIENCE. 

The Dewan i-am is an extensive hall bmlt of 
red sandstone, with a big enolosure in front, 
measuring 600 ft by 370 ft. The Hall itself was 
meant for the aoeommodation of nobles, chiefs 
and officers , while the enolosure below was 
thronged by the oommon people who came from 
all parts of the kingdom with their petitions to 
be submitted to the Emperor The whole plaM 
was covered with men, olephante, horses, oamM 
and bnllook-oarts, and the scene might well be 
compared with that in modem law-oonrts in i™" 
portant Indian cities. Anxiety sat in the fsoe oi 
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both the culprit and the defendant, since every- 
thing lay at the whim or mercy of the Empeior. 
The strict observance of codes of law, either in 
cases of civil or crinmal procedure, was conspi- 
cuous by its absence. Perfect silence was main- 
tained while the Emperor was holding his court, 
and breach of court etiquette was punished very 
severely. 

This hall was originally bmlt by Akbar in the 
latter part of his reign when he was permanently 
residing at Agra, but several additions and 
alterations were made during the time of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb. 

The marble gallery of three arches foi the 
Emperor’s throne, with the windows of lattice- 
work on either side, for the ladies to watch the 
piooeedings of the court, weie added by Shah 
Jahan , while the ciedit of covering tbe pillars, 
arches and ceiling with white stucco plastei and 
adorning them with fine lines of golden paint, 
goes to Auiangzeb who is also said to have made 
some alteration in the design of the pillars and. 
aiches which have a beauty of their own. 

There is a large slab of marble beneath the 
throne-gallery from which the grand Vizier pie- 
sented to the Emperor the petitions of the public 
and conveyed His Majesty’s decisions in turn. It 
was formeily fenced round with silver railings 

It^ was in this^ Hall that Shivaji visited 
Ajarangzeb in 1666, the yeai olthe Great Fire of 
Lpndon. Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur, a renowned 
general of the Moghul army, was entrusted with 
the task of sending Shivaji to Aurangzeb’s court 
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at Agra Ho and his Bon, Knmar Earn Singh 
who was his father a agent at the capital, aaaored 
Shivaji that he would not be harmed m any way 
by the Emperor Shivaji reached Agra on the 9th 
of May, attended by eon Shambhup, seven 
offioere and a retmueof i00(5mm 'At the time of 
starting, he was presented with a fee of rupees 
for the expenses of his jonmey The day appoin 
tod for his andience with the Emperor was the 
19th of May, which was the Emperor’s birthday, 
and the Dewan i-am shone with exquisite splen 
dour The enolosure below was decorated with 
nob canopies and all things looked bngbt and 
gay Shivap was led by Knmar Bam Singh to the 
foot of the imperial throne and then asked to 
retire to a place reserved for oommanderB of dOOO 
or third'g mde noble s. Shivap felt so much hoini 
iSted that he was on the point of committing 
snioide with his sword on the very spot, and was 
only prevented by Ham Singh Due to rage and 
indignation at the poor treatment accorded to him 
ly the Emperor, he fell into a swoon and was 
Enhseqnently removed on his recovering his 
senses, to Jaipur House, at a short distanoe 
from the Fort and was placed under the care 
of Bam Singh A strong guard was posted round 
the House, under orders from the Emperor and 
Shivaji was prachcslly made a prisoner 
three months passed m this way , until at last, bo 
made his escape by a etratagem whioh bar be™ 
related already 

THE MINA BAZAR. 

It was built by Akbar for the use of the todies 
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of the court Only women dealers were allowed 
to sell then goods here. Sometimes the wives 
of princes and nohles took the place of common 
dealers and sold their flimsy articles and trinkets 
to the Emperor and the ladies of the palace at 
■exorbitant prices. None of the male sex except 
the Emperor was allowed to come within the four 
walls of this Fancy Bazar. The buildmg is an 
unassuming structure of red standstone with open 
apartments for the dealers, but has very romantic 
memories connected with it. During the Nauroz 
festival the ladies plied very good trade here. 
What with smart repartees and word-combats 
sly hints and pleasant gestures, the place was 
filled with a holiday halo and splendour which 
■could not be met with elsewhere within the walls 
of the Fort. It is said that once a piece of 
sugarcandy was vouched by a fair lady to he 

a piece of diamond and was sold for a lac of 
rupees. 

It IS related of A.kbar that he once forgot hini“ 
self so far as to run after the beautiful wife of 

the younger brother 
of the Raja of Bikaner. The lady herself was 
toe daughter of Sakta Singh, a near relation of 
Rana Pratap of Mewar. She managed to escape 
thus dishonourable assault and ran horrified from 
the Mma Bazar to the ladies of the court for 
protection. The incideDt cieated such a sensation 
that Akbar never attended the Mina Bazar for 
the rest of his life. Prithvira] left the Emneror’s 
court in disgust and all the Sajput nobles took 
the assault as an insult offered to the noble 
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Mahal there is an enormous stone bowl hewn 
out of a single hlock, 8 ft. in diameter and 4: ft. 
9 in. high, which was used by Jahangir as his 
bath and was constructed in the year 1610. 

THE DEWAN-l'KHAS 

OR 

HALL OF PRIVATE AUDIENCE. 

It is an exquisite work of art, erected by Shah 
Jahan in 1637, by the side of the Jumna during 
the same time that the Taj was being built. The 
artistic marvels of Persian style — the flower beds, 
the flowers, the twisted leaves and branches — 
are so tender and delicate that one can clearly 
see here the hand of the architects of the Taj 
which was begun in 1631 and completed m 1648. 
The building consists of two halls and measures 
65 ft. long and 34 ft. wide. It is made of v hite 
marble and the beautiful carving and artistic 
inlaid work places it among the best architectural 
productions of the age. One of the arches to- 
wards the river-side of the Dewan-i-Khas was 
struck by a shell from the cannon of Lord Lake 
in 1803 and was partly broken. Its marble floor- 
ing is said to have been dug out and carried away 
by the Jats. 

THE MACHHl BHAWAN 

OR 

FISH PALACE. 

It is situated at the back of the Dewan-i-am 
and i8( Gormected with it by a communicating 
door, ft^bonsists of a courtyard measuring 200 
ft. by 150 ft. which is surmounted by a roofed 
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gallery m the upper storey, on the north, west 
and gonth. On tho east there is a terraoe in 
Iront of the Dewan i Khas, and there is reason 
to beheve that formerly it had marble roof which 
was broken down and the marble earned off to 
Dig and Bharatpnr by the date as bnilding mate- 
rial for their own paiaoes. The place is known 
as Maohhi Bhawan, as during the time of the 
Moghnl Emperors there were tanks of marble for 
the fish in the courtyard below, to which water 
was conveyed by artifiaial channels from the 
Jumna These tanks were earned off by Eaja 
Sara] Mai of Bharatpnr They were filled with 
gold fishes which provided merry sport to the 
Emperor and the Eenana of the palace. A famt 
idea of the Mochhi Bhawan at Agra may be 
gathered from the ensting one at Lucknow 

On the terraoe or raised platform in front 
of the Dewan i Khas ore plaoed two thrones, one 
of black elate and the other of white marble, the 
former having been used by Jahangir at Allaha 
bad m 1602 as his own roy^ seat whan he rebelled 
against his father We are told that Akbar 
subsequently became reconciled with his son and 
mves^ him with the full powers of an emperor 
before his death. 

THZ NAQINA MASqjD 
OB 

THE GEM MOSQUE. 

It was a pnvate mosqne, chiefly for the female 
worshippers of the palace and is oonueoted with 
the Zanans by a soroaned passage along tho roof 
of the Dewan i-am It is bmlt of white marble 
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"With three domes supported by arches restmg on 
rows of pillars. The place is certainly a secluded 
nook for devout worshipperB and rightly deserves 
the name of G-em from the artistic delicacy it re- 
weals in small immature. 

SAMAN BURJ 
OB 

JASMINE TOWER 

It IS known both as Saman Burj, Jasmme 
Tower or Musamman Burj, Octagonal Tower. It 
was bmlt “^hah for ''his' beloved wife, 

Arjumand Banu, otherwise known as Mumtaz 
Mahal Begum. It was here that Shah Jahan 
-closed his eyes m death in January, 1666, gazing 
steadfastly on the tomb of his beloved Aijumaud- 
the Taj Mahal — visible at a distance of a mile 
down the Jumna. His dymg eyes fed on the 
beauty of the Taj where was enshrined his once 
priceless possession on earth and whose memory 
he was cherishing with all the depth of his first 
love for the last 36 years. The Saman Burj is 
enclosed by highly artistic screens of marble, 
while the octagonal tower above, delicately mlaid 
with patterns of jasmine flower and overtopped 
by a cupola, greatly adds to the charm of its 
beautiful surroundings. In front of the Burj the 
pavement is made up into squares m coloured 
marble for the Emperor to play the game of jjachxtt 
in which the women of the harem were used as 
chess pieces. They moved from point to pomt as 
the game proceeded, affordmg a fund of merri- 
ment and laughter to the Emperor and the lovely 
women folk of the palace. This seems to have 
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been one of the most favonnte games of the 
Moghol Bmperors as we come across the same sort 
of oheasboard arrangement m the palace at Fateh 
pnr Siioi also 

It IB no^„difiloalt-to -Sayjor—oertaui where 
Shah Jahan was aotaally impnsoned. Opinion 
IB divideid. Some aay thaFS&e place of mcaroer* 
ation was the Nagina Mnspd or Gem Mosqne, 
which can hardly be taken as correct W hat- 
ever blame may be att^ed to the oharacter of 
Anrangzeb, it most in_jnefi(» l)e_ said that he 
was n ot'' so inhnm^y amel to hi fetbBr_SB~Xe 
ha8_i^n almost nnosi^ly^esorlbed ' A^rahgreh 
knew fail well that Be royaPfather oonid not 
for a day live in snob a bny cell as the Gem 
Mosqne. The Khas Mahal withm the Agra Fort 
and Shah Jahan s new Fort at Delhi show that 
ample means and vast epiendonr were indispen 
sable to him and were his as of right A man 
of Anrangzeb 8 sagamty oonid not fail to reoog 
ruse tbiB, specially b^nse Shah Jahan’s old 
snbjects bore great aSeotun to their deposed Em- 
peror The sentence Aarangzeb had pronounced 
on his father was demanded by the rules of 
statecraft as he understood them nooordmg to 
his own light. He would however, never tor 
ture his father s person or interfere with bis 
slightest ammal comforts, unless for very strong 
reasons of State All that he wanted was to 
keep him away from his advisors and to depr*^ 
hun of his hberty, so that the kmgdom might 
not fall mto the bands of one of his brothers. 

The place of Shah Jahan’s moaroeration can 
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be no other than the Saman Burj where he also 
died at last, as has been related above. This 
view is all the more strengthened by the fact 
that there exists in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Saman Bur] a privy which must have 
been specially constructed for the use of Shah 
dahan during the peiiod of his impiisonment, to 
make this poition of the marble palace as self- 
sufficient as possible, and to minimise the 
chances of Shah Jahan's escape The extent to 
which the great Moghuls had developed their 
aesthetic sense, would never allow them to build 
an unsightly room so near to a superb structure 
like the Saman Bur], unless it were for the 
exigencies of the occasion. 

THE KHAS MAHAL 

The Khas Mahal was built by Shah Jahan in 
1636, the eighth yeai of his reign. It is a beauti- 
ful block of three marble pavilions standing on 
an elevated platform on the side of the Jumna, 
The Empeior with some of the chief ladies of the 
court used to reside here. The central pavilion 
measuring 70 ft. by 40 ft. is joined to the two 
side ones by means of doorways. The Burj men- 
tioned above is separated from the side pa^ ilion 
on the north by a marble screen. The walls 
which are elaborately carved in relief, aie still 
seen in their original artistic grandeur, but the 
beautiful golden painting on the ceilings has all 
disappeaied. An idea of this Moghul pamtmg 
with beautiful floral patterns in gold may be 
gathered from the part which was sought to be 
restored under the orders of Lord Curzon, The 
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side povUion on the south was the residence of 
ShabJahan’s eldest daughter, Jabanara, who 
shared her father’s captivity within the Fort from 
1668 to 1600 This palace contained the portraits 
of all the Moghnl emperors by the most eminent 
artists, which were removed by Eap Snraj Mai 
of Bharatpnr, On the space below, under the 
windows of the central hall of this palace, 
elephant-fights were held, and onlpnts condemned 
to death were executed Death sentenoes, how- 
ever, were very rare then. 

THE ANOURl BAOH 
OR 

VINEYARD 

It 18 Situated in front of the Khas Mahal in a 
big courtyard measuring 3S6 ft by 170 ft It 
was made by Atbar for his harem women, with 
sets of chambers on three sides The garden 
IS laid ont in arbstio flower beds with a central 
tonh and fountom, and is divided into four parts 
by means of pavements. It is said that the soil 
for the garden was brought from Kashmir for 
the purpose of growmg luscious grapes for the 
imperial household 

THE SHISH MAHAL 
OR 

PALACE OF MIRRORS , 

It IB so named because the walls and oeihngs 
of the two halls adjoining each other are covered 
with small fragments of looking-glass set m 
plaster and arranged m most beaubfal designa- 
Tbe reflection of hght on these tmy pieces o 
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lookmg-glass has a cbaiming efiect. Each one 
of these halls has a maiblo tank which was kept 
full to the brim without overflowing by an 
arrangement which has disappeared with the 
destruction of the Hammam or baths in the adjoin- 
ing compartment, now closed. One of these tanks 
contained tepid water and the other cold water 
in which, and on the marble floor carved and 
inlaid with beautiful designs of fishes, over which 
lolled an unceasing curient of water, giving 
them an appearance of living things, disported 
the Emperor with his many wives ; while the 
innumerable tiny lamps hanging from the ceiling, 
reflected their beams all aiound, and the fountams 
emitting fragrant water played with the locks 
of the lovely Begums whose well-shaped limbs, 
only partially revealed, were reflected on the 
numberless mirrors from which the chamber 
takes its name. 

THE TEH KHANA 
OR 

UNDERGROUND CHAMBERS. 

Under the platform of the Khas Mahal theie 
are underground cbambeis, known as the Teh 
Khana, where the fair damsels of the court retired 
at noon from the terrible summer heat of Agra 
and passed the long houis of the day in pleasant 
jokes and merry-making. Some of these under- 
ground chambers were also used as cells for 
State offenders. 

THE JAHANOIRI MAHAL 

OR 

THE PALACE OF JAHANGIR. 

This two-storeyed structuie was bmlt by 
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Akbar in tho lattor of biB reign and was the 
reaidoDOO of Jodh Bai, Jahangir’s Hindu wife. 
The braokeUshaped capitals supporting the stone 
beams, tho absence of arches and the Hmdu 
obamoter of its arohitecturo show how widely it 
differs from other specimens of Moghul bmld 
mgs at Agr^ and what a close affinity it bears 
to those at Fatehpur Sikm The influence of 
the arohiteotnre of Jaipur and the neigubouring 
Bajpnt States is clearly visible m the oonstmotion 
of the lotus flowers with a pair of bards imder 
them, and in the noh omamentafaon of the 
exquisitely carved pillars of the MahaL 
Situated at the south of the vineyard, it occupies 
an area of about 260 ft by 260 ft. The green 
and blue above the balcony in tbe uj^ier 
storey are in an excellent state of preservation 
and oonolosively prove that glased hies of vanoos 
colours were manof^tured in India even m 
those far-oS‘days. Some traces of the profnse 
colouring in gold can still be found m the interior 
of these buildings, but mostly they present a 
sombre look, and it is only the wealth of carved 
ornamentation and vastaiess of structure that 
throws a oharm over the place Aihac,allo 3 ied 
fteedpm of yyorship ^evqn to the inmates of the 
harem and boil t a Hindu temple for Jodh^ai, 
which yaa subsequently demobbed by_Xurangseb 
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THE TOMB OF ETMAD-UD-DAULA. 

^HE tomb of Etma^-ii^I-daulah is situated 
on the left bank of the Jumna. This no- 
bleman "was the fath er ^of Hur Jaban and 
rose to.be the Prii^^Minister of Jahangir. 
He died in 1622, and the building was 
started the same year by his illustiious daugh- 
^ ter. It was completed in 1628, the same year 
that Jahangir died and was buried at Lahore. 

Etmad-ud-daula, otherwjise^ known as Mirza 
Ghiasuddm ^iuhammad, "was "the son of a high 
bfficiarm Persia who had come m contact with 
Humayun during his sojourn to that countiy. 
Ghiasuddm’s father was a cultured and learned 
man and had gradually risen to a high position. 
But the death of his father and the intrigues at 
court brought on distress and despair, and 
Ghiasuddm was obliged to leave his country and 
seek his fortune elsewhere. He had heard of the 
fame of Akbar, the ruler of Hindustan, and so 
turned his steps thitber with his wife, Asmat- 
ul-Nisa, his two sons and a daughter. While 
they were crossing the desert, they Were in 
imminent danger of perishing through hunger 
and thirst Their condition became still worse 
when, in this trying situation, the wife of the 
Mirza gave birth to a female child in the jungles 
of Kandahar. The_story of_Nur Jahan’s bmth has 
received a ^ rjnuantic settings aC tbe, Lands - of 
Muhammadan historians! which is given below. 
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At this tido tbo distrflsss of tho fsnuiy fcncw 
no bounds They were all starving— they were 
nearly starved to death. The children were 
crying for food and both the hosband and the 
wife felt mnoh distressed at heart There was 
no comfort to be found anywherd. Death, they 
knew, would end all their miseries and they 
^ayed to God for death But that maob-ooreted 
death did not come — it never oomes to those 
who welcome it Days passed, weeks followed 
and tho distress of the good Mirza and his family 
had no prospect of bemg reheved. 

The Mir*a was not at all happy with the 
now born baby — it was a great burden along the 
tedious journey to India — it was a great obstacle 
to their free movement. They must leave the 
child to perish in the jungle and mooced for- 
ward, But the mother — how could ehe leave 
tho beautiful baby there in the woods ? Tho ohild 
was born on a fil moon night and was as lovely 
as the moon How to leave this lovely ohild to 
the very olutohes of death ? She would never 
agree. But the Mirea was adamant So, after 
a great altercation and much ruffling of spirits 
on either side, the ohild was left to the mercy 
of the Supporter and Preservur of all They 
moved on with a heavy burden pressing on their 
hearts. The mother looked hack from tune to 
time to see the ohdd she had cast away, and 
wiped tears of grief from her eyes, till at last she 
could see her no more In her heart she dedi 
cated the child to God 

A merohant with his caravan was passing 
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tbati way, when he caught sight of a little baby 
over whom a huge serpent was holding its hood 
like an umbrella to keep out the sun from hei 
face, and the child was laughing with glee. The 
merchant did not know what to do. He daicd 
not molest the serpent lest it should bite the 
dear child. So he pondered a while and concluded 
that Grod must have sent the serpent there to 
protect the helpless child. He stood amazed, fixed 
to the spot, when, lo ’ the sei pent contracted its 
hood, turned sharply aw^ay and vanished in the 
twinkling of an eye. The kind-hearted merchant 
advanced towards the child in great joy and took 
the soft and tender thing m his arms. 

But now there was one great difficulty. The 
child was too young and needed careful nursing. 
The merchant looked hither and thither for a 
woman who could give her milk, but could find 
none. So he fed the child for some days on 
camel’s milk but as luck would have it, he met 
the family of the Muza himself, after mossing 
over to India. When the merchant had heaid 
the whole story, he gave the child to her mother 
along with some money, predicting at the same 
time many great things about the child’s future. 
The mother was filled with ecstasies of joy and 
piaised Grod in the words quoted below, which 
have been preserved in all popular stories of Nur 
Jahan’s birth, ‘^0 Lord, Thy mercy never leaves 
the helpless Thou art.the_keeper of .oui honour. 
Thou inakest no delay in showing mercy , so, oh 
ye seekers of mercy, be not despondent.” The 
whole of this story reads like a romance, but the 
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Persian chromolera accept it as true to the letter 

The parents of Nnr Jahan soon came over to 
India and the Mirsa presented bunself at Ahbars 
conrt at Patehpnr bikri Afebar saw that he 
was a man of parts and readily took him mto 
service His learning, culture and administra 
tive capacity helped him on to a high position m 
the State, while his youngest daughter whom 
Akbar us ed to ca ll as Mehr up Nis a, had free 
assess to'THe'^Imperdr's^alaoe, andker dign ified 
bearing, even at this early age, made her an object 
of attraction to all who saw her Her intelligent 
talk very much pleased Akbar, and he began to 
love her as his own daughter She often viBited 
the ladies of the harem with her mother, and so 
attracted the notice of Jahangir who loved her 
company immensely 

The story go es that one day Jahangir wns 
flying pigeons, whHe^i^irmn'Nisa stood watching 
The prinoe gave her two pigeons, and m loving 
words requested her to hold them feet for hum 
Bat suddenly one pigeon got loose and fleWaway 
Jahangir was annoyed and asked her how the 
pigeon escaped She held out the other bird, ^d 
as she let it fly away, told him m a soft voioe that 
the bird had escaped m that manner The prmoe 
was very much stmok with the siiDphci^ol 
the tender girl, and from that moment 
to love hex ni tjeoiet. She, xn her heart, adnu^ 
the pnnoe s frank aud open traits of 
This was the prooess Boon, however, 
came to learn that his son and heir 
make the daughter of Mirza Ghiasuddm, a ser 
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Yant of the State, his wife. 4khar peyer approved 
of this match. He married her instead to Sher 
Afghan TIhan and made him the ruler of Burdwan 
at the same time 

JLabangir could not forget Mehr-un-Nisa. So, 
as soon as he came to tHe'^hFone in 1605, after 
Akbar's death, he sent bis friend Qutbuddin 
Khan who had succeeded Raja Man Singh as 
governor of Bengal in 1606, to Sher Afghan, 
with the express demand that he should divoice 
his wife, to leave the way open for the Emperor 
to mairy her. This being refused, Sher Afghan 
was murdered and Mehr-un-Nisa was sent as 
a prisoner to the Emperor’s palace at Agra. 
Another account says that Sher Afghan was 
torn to pieces hy Qutbuddin s retainers on 
account of his msubordination and rebellious 
spirit He IS also said to have been guilty of 
treason. The widow, however, was so much 
overpowered with grief and indignation, that 
she refused to see Jbhe face _ of^ Jahangir for six 
years, a id spent the wlmle time in mournmg the 
death of her departed hushand.'"Before'this," Jahan- 
gir had”^ already been "married to Jodh Bai, 
daughter of Udai Singh, the Mota Raja, in 1586, 
and to other wives of various nationalities. At 
last, after repeated inducements and entreaties 
from the Emperor, the widow gave her consent 
and they were^ruanriedm h611, the year when the 
Authorised Version of the Bible was published. 
After the wedding, Jahangir changed her name 
to'Kdr'^Fan'oj iGighli of tbe‘ World" "Her father 
was raised to the position of a Prime Minister, 
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■which he contmned to fill fall his death m 1622. 

Nut Jahan 'was all in all to Jahangir and it 
was she, and not her royal lord, who ruled faie 
kingdom At this fame, the revenue derived by 
the Stale from land alone was nearly thirty 
orores of rupees a year 

Bnt Nur Jahan had not forgotten the mer 
chant who had saved her life m the jungles of 
Kandahar She sent for him to the palaoe and 
gave him large sums of money On his death 
a mcmonal was bmlt for him at Kandahar at an 
enormous coat 

At first Nnr Jahan wanted that the mausoleum 
of her father should be carved out of gold and 
silver But she was told by the architects 
that marble would be more dur^Ie and also less 
hahle to suffer from the ravages of thieves and 
plunderers 

The tom b of Etmad ud-danla has been spoken 
of as an arohitecturaTgemmhe highest punty, 
m which both the mosaic and inlaid work hM 
attained its perfection The decorative work is 
similar to that exhibited in the Taj, as the Taj 
1 'was begun only three years after this tomb had 
J been completed 

The garden enclosure of the tomb measures 
180 yds each way, m the centre of which on a 
raiBsd platform of red sandstone, 160 ft, square, 
stands the tomb proper, of the choicest white 
marble, ■with an oota^nal tower at each of the 
four comers The garden itself is enclosed by 
walls on three sides, while the fourth is left opec 
unto the Jumna. The gate leading to the garden 
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is a double-storeyed structure of red sandstone, 
•artistically set in maible mosaic. Both the in- 
terior and exterior walls of the tomb are exqui- 
sitely ornamented with inlaid work, the beauty 
of which 18 really mdescnbable. 

The cenotaphs of Etmad-ud-daula and his wife 
Asmat-ul-Nisa are made of Khattu or yellow 
stone and he in the central chamber. There 
are other chambers surroundmg the central 
one, where the remains of other members of 
the family lie deposited, including those of J^saf 
Khan, father ,of Mumtaz Mahal and, ,^brpther of 
Nmcjahan. (As for Nur Jahan, she was huried 
at Lahore in 1646 close by the side of Jahangir’s 
tomb.) 

There is a marble pavilion above the central 
chamber, with its roof resting on twelve pillars 
which are jomed to one another by means of 
keautifully-pierced marble screens. 

The gold and silver paintings in the chambers 
had disappeared, but were partially restored by 
Lord Curzon m 1905 before the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, to convey to them 
an idea of the original. 
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THE TAJ MAHAL 

VEN those -who have desoribcd the 
Ta], have made a confession that it is 
indesoribable. Shah Jahan himself 
the builder of the Taj desonbes its 
tender beauty by saying that the 
nymphs of ParadiM love to mb off the 
dnst of its threshold with their eye- 
hds. Again, rememhen^ his beloved 
wife, he says that the sight of the Taj makes the 
pining heart heave melancholy sighs, and 
moves even the planets to tears It was love 
and love alone— soft, profonnd, hearteating 
love — that impelled the royal lover to immortal 
ise his beloved by rasing this noble edifice of 
marble which has been variously called ‘a dream," 
“an elegy,” “a sigh of a broken heart," — all ei 
pressing only a fraction of the deep emotion 
whioh rent that true lover a heart to pieces 

Shah fahan was an Emperor but an ardent, 
/vehement lover all the same and his love for 
jArjnmand was no less fervent than that of 
r Borneo for Jnhet The Taj is 'the most gorgeous 
( romanoe of wedded love ” 

Lord Boberts m his “Forty-one Tears m 
India' says 

“Neither words nor penoU oonld give to the 
most imaginative reader the shghest idea of the 
aU-satisfying beauty and punty of this glorions 
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conception. To those who have not already- 
seen it, I would say — Go to India. The Taj 
alone is well worth the journey.” 

Professor Oscar Browning of Cambridge ob- 
serves : “There are morningites and evemngites, 
moonlighteis and mid-day ers, but they are all 
agreed that the Taj is the one incomparable 

building in India and m the world See the 

Taj It will fascinate you so as to deprive you 
of all power of laudatory expression and it will 
haunt you ever after till your dymg day.” 

Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman asked his 
wife, when she had gone over the Taj, what she 
thought of the bmlding. She replied that she 
could not tell him what she thought, as she did 
not know how to criticise such a building, but 
she could tell him what she felt. “I would die 
tp^mioriow to hav such another over me.” 

Ha veil remarks that the Taj is “India’s noble 
tribute to the grace of Indian womanhood.” 

.^Mumt^ Mahal yras exquisitely, beautiful, but 
it was a beauty arising not from features which 
were indeed ^e, but it was her magnanimity, 
sweetness of temper, innocence and feminine 
giace which cast a spell all round her, that 
f^ormed hei real beauty. The sense of her beauty 
grew on you every moment as you looked at her 
face and adored her m your m i nd. Her eyes 
gleamed with a serene light, and while they 
pleased you, they also inspired a feelmg of awe 
and worshipful esteem. They had a look of 
command and the words, authority and virtue, 
were imprinted on them. Her fiimness was 
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delicately obarming and her tenderness of heart 
boro no traces of rreat nnderstanding Her 
voice was sweet and sonorous, possessing at the 
same time the acoent of a sapenor being Her 
know ledgo of the art of government, though ele- 
moutarj, was very aconrate. No person was 
less corrupted than sho was, by the power and 
position that she was the mistress of If she had 
any faults, her winning graces nut such a thiok 
VO j over them, that they passed off unnotioed. 
She hved to bo the admiration of everybody with 
whom she came in contact and to be the happi 
ness of one who was her royal consort. Shah 
Johan was the happiest of the Mogha] Emperors 
BO far OB conjugal love want, since he knew how 
to take os well as to give On the other hand 
the love of Mumtns was a blind devotion, an 
litter submission , a trust and behef even against 
herself and against the whole world where her 
royal lover was ooncerned. 

The dome of St Fetor's at Eome is 188 feet 
high and 68 feet in diameter, while the prmoipol 
dome of the Taj is 80 feet high and 68 feet m 
diameter 

Tavernier sayHjb^t^ijg jjjfn^od 
menoaipe nt and ap oomp|ishment_ ot.,th0„bmld 
ipg of the Tai . Aooordmg to him, twenty two 
years were spent on the work, during which 
twenty thousand men were employed day 
and night. “It is said’ , adds Tavernier, ‘ that 
the Boaffoldings alone cost more than the entire 
work, beoanso, from want of wood they hsd 
to be made of bnok, as well as the support of the 
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arches.” 

The Taj Mahal acquires its name f i om Mum- 
taz Mahal, the wife of Shah Jahan, whose remains 
lie buried here. Her original narne was Arju- 
mand Banu Begum and she was the daughter of 
Asaf.£han, son of Btmadmd-daula and brother of 
Nur_, Jahan. Her. mother’s name was Diwanji 
Begum On the death of Btmad'ud-daula, 
Jahangir raised Asaf Khan to the position of 
his prime mimster. The family of Etmad-ud- 
daula was an exceptionally talented one, both m 
the male und in the female line. Both Nur 
Jahan ^d her mece captured the hearts of their 
r6yilHoveVs7^*,whioh7wa^^^^ due toVi^ething more 
than their physical charms alone. What, then, 
waslohe '“witchcraft” the^ used ^ Sharp intelli- 
gence, femimne grace, benignity of heait and a 
high sense of womanly self-respect helped them 
to become soveieigns over a sovereigns heart. 
The charms of physical beauty wear off with 
passing years, but the superior charms of the 
head and the heart create a new fascination 
from hour to hour and captivate the mind with 
irresistible force. Jahangir^ was frivolous and 
w^s_ry]„ei„,bX,_fInKJaha^^^ He acknowledged 
her superiority and felt happy that she was 
governing him as well as his subjects Mumtaz 
MskhaHwas Shah Jahams Joving -.mistrBsiTTris 
comrade, his counsellor. She inspired him to 
acts of chanty and benevolence, brought him the 
message of real conjugal love which was divine 
in character, and filled his heart with mercy for 
the weak and the needy. These teachings the 
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omporor could never forget, and this is the 
reason why Shah Jahan cherished the memory 
of the beloved queen of his heart to the very 
hour of his death. On the 212nd of January, 1666, 
in the 76th year of his age, he passed away as 
ho sat reohnmg against the arms of his eldest 
daughter, Jahannra who had shared her father’s 
captivity, gasnng with steadfast and longing eyes 
on the Taj, the Inst resting place of the treasured 
mistress of his heart, whose loss he had mourned 
for the last 36 years 

Arjumand Bang was born in. 1692 and as 
she grow np, became well versed uT litters, pam 
ting and music She had lust passed h er nine- 
tofinth year whe n Shah J ahan married~Eer~m 
ICli She was one of the most aoeomplished 
girls' in on ago when Nnr Jahan was the chief 
lady of the court which had received from her 
a fresh impetus towards the development of art 
and letters. 

Shah Jahan spent eighteen years of happy 
I married hie, in the course of which Mumtas 
ibore eight sons and six daughters, of whom seven 
'survived her Jahanoro Begum was bom in 
il61d , Dara, 1616 , Shujo, 1610 , Baushanara 
Begum, 1617 Aurangseb, 1618 , Murad, 1624 
and the last, Qauharara Begam at Borhanpur in 
(the Oentral Provmoes m 1630, at whose birth 
the queen breathed her last 

Mumtaz could not_ bear a moments.pepai& 
tion’”from Sir Jiusband and accompanied him 
even '£5 ffie" mosrdangeroua of his military ax 
potions She had accompanied him to Bur 
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banpur vrbeie tbc emperor encamped on bis v.ay 
back to Agra after crushing a rebellion in the 
Deccan by Khan Jaban Lodi. She expiied at the 
birth of her last child, ictaming full consciousness 
to the bom of her death. But before she Anally 
closed her eyes, she asked the ompcroi to giant 
her two boons, namely, that be should not marry 
again and that be should build such a memorial 
over her grave as would be the wonder of the 

woild. We know„ that both her wishes vere 
hteraliy^fnlfilled. 

Mumtaz Mahal was at lii st buiied in a gar- 
den at Burhanpui. Aftei six months the body 
was brought over to Agra and interred in the 
garden of Raja Jai Singh, great-grandson of 
Eaja Man Singh, where it lay under a tempo- 
rary pavilion, until the giand mausoleum was 
constructed. The garden of Jai Smgh was taken 
over fiom him in exchange for another plot of 
land of the same value, and the edifice was 
erected. 

Shah Jahan was so much overpowered with 
grief, that for years together he denied himself 
all pleasure and amusement ; and when the 
ladies of the court put on gay attiie on festive 
occasions, he turned away from them with a 
sigh. His hair grew grey, and there was no 
smile on his face. Life had lost its beauty and 
he walked the earth hke a stranger to its joys. 
Each Friday he . would.put^on his, white mourn- 
ing, costume„„and„ visit ^the tomb pf_ his _ wife. 
Sometimes he would weep bitterly over the tomb, 
being a man of an exceptionally emotional nature. 
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On tho occasion of tito firEt Urs or death aum 
voraary of Mumtax, one lakh of rupees was giTen 
away m chanty 

Itwaa^a etirnng ecene^wb^n theJjodj^f 
tb(L-dppaftQd,qaeen wa B. . coDTe yed under royal 
CgCQjjJrQy . Burho ^or to Agr a, '"KinoelSEDj^ 
tho second eon ofBhaE was at the head 

of the procession, being followed by the court 
mourners in their white garments. All along 
tho way onormons sums of money were distn 
buted os alms and the crowd grew larger and 
larger os the funeral marched on toward Agra. 
Food was given away with a free hand to the 
poor who blessed the departed aouJ from the 
bottom of their hearts. 


Tho way to the Ta| is throngh an extensive 
^deo known as the Mao Bonnell park, oover 
mg an area of 250 ciotea It was laid oat during 
the great famme of 1897 Tho site was formerly 
Dooupiod by the bouses and gardens of great 
nobles like Mahabat Khan, Baja Todar Mai, Asaf 
Khan, Kumi K^han and others. 

Shah Jahan started bmldin^ the Taj m 1631, 
the third year after his accession to the throne 
and completed it in 1648, a year before the 
Oommonwealth was deolar^ in England and a 
year after the oonsferuotion of the Moti Maspd 
within the Agra Fork bad been taken in hand. 

nared, and when the same been^agprqv^^ 
i-u.." TKe ooniEruotion begs^ 

were senl^or from ah 


and arohiteocB worv oouv •“^‘".T-fnr.rtAv 
India and even from distant countries like / 
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and Persia. The chief aiohitect of the Ta] was 
Muhammad Isa Afandi of Turkey, who was assis- 
ted by Muhammad Sharif of Samarkand, each 
drawing a salary of rupees one thousand per 
month. Muhammad Hamf of Agra was the chief 
engineer ; Ismail Khan of Turkey was the dome- 
maker ; Manohar Singh of Lahore, Bansidhar of 
Multan, Mohan Lai of Kanau] and many others 
were employed in executing inlaid woik; Amanat 
Khan of Persia and Muhammad Khan of Baghdad 
were calligraphers , Zadir Zaman Khan of Arabia 
was the general artist , Ata Muhammad of Bu- 
khara was the sculptor ; Abdulla of Delhi, Mu- 
hammad Sa]]an of Balkh and Shakrulla of Multan 
were masons , and Baldeo Das, Amir Ah and 
Eaushan Khan of Multan were flower-sculptors. 
We also learn from the Badshah-Namah that Mir 
Abdul Karim and Makramat Khan supervised 
the construction of the mausoleum. The design 
was made by Muhammad Isa on the model of 
Humayun’s tomb at Delhi and all the work was 
executed by men of Asiatic origin. The story 
that Gerommo Verroneo, a Venetian by birth, 
was the architect of the Taj, is a myth. 

The Ta] was begun jn 1631, a year, after 
Mumtaz^s,_deathj and ^comple^ed ^ in, T648/at a 
cost varicfuslx stated at jpty^ lakhs bp three crp^s 
of ruppes., ^At this time the income ot . tbe St^e 
from land-revenue ^ alone was more than thirty- 
seven crpreSi of rupees Twenty thousand work- 
men . were employed in the cdhslfuctibh "wlio 
hved in a mewly-founded colony opposite the 
mam gate of the Taj, called Mumtazabad, and 
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now tnovrn as Tajgauj The AfumtaEabad gate 
facing the mam gate of the Taj can afeiU be seem 
Ab^ regardB_iDateria lB for th e bmJdmg, the 
■white Makrana marble was hrooght"from Jaipur, 
the red sandstone from the neighbourhood of 
ratohonr Sikn, diamond from Panna, turquoise 
from Tibet, lapis laeali from Ceylon, jasper from 
Cambay, malachite from Russia, oorneJian from 
Baghdad, chrysoUte from the Nile and ranons 
other precious stones and jewels from various 
parts of the world Bome_of ,theee .w_e re _pr e- 
sented^to the__erpperqr by the^ ra]era_of 
Qfijintneg otJ)y^heLJM) 0 C 9 _of ^his, court. 
It is said that during the oonstmotuon of the 
Taj an inclined cart-road hke that m modem 
hxJl-stations had to be made for the purpose of 
carrying hea’^y stones to a height of nearly 
250 ft This road was about two and a half 
miles m length, as the slope was very gentle 
We know that some of the loftiest temples in 
India, like the temple of Jagannath at Pun, were 
made in the same way 

Between the fine gate of red sandstone and 
the grand portal of the Taj, lies a spacious qua 
drangle enclosed by rotuns, which was known hy 
the name of Jilo Khana Most of these rooms 
have now disappeared. 

The portal of the Taj bears a good re- 
semblance to the gate at Sikandta, the red sand 
stone stmofrure being profosely inlaid with marble. 
There are fonr domed cupolas at the four comers 
above the central arch which is flanked by two- 
storeyed rooms on either mde. The email aome»i 
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■eleven in number, pst above the archway, with 
ehm minarets at the extremities, greatly heighten 
the beauty of the whole structure. The gate 
rises to a height of 100 ft. and there are flights 
of steps leading to the top. One thing to be 
particularly noticed here is the marvellous skill 
with which the letters in black have been inscri- 
bed on the gate. They seem to be of the same 
length and thickness, both above and below, 
although there is a distance of 80 ft intervening. 
The same skill has been exhibited on the other 
gates of the Ta] buildings for which ciedifc should 
be given to Amanat Khan of Shiraz, who used to 
diaw a salary of rupees one thousand per month. 
The nassages inscribed are taken from the Qoran 
and the aim of both the architects and artists 
was to give the whole place a look, andtbe whole 
atmosphere the joy and sublimity of Paradise, 
according to Islamic conception, as here the 
remams of Mumtaz were to be laid. This was 
the feehng — a deeply rehgious and sacied feel- 
ing — which found its outlet and apt expression 
in the silent, yet speaking language of the edifice 
of the Ta]. Thejervont Jove^oi^the ^subjects Jor 
the-.queen_wiio^had, died^a ^premature„ death^^at 
thej.gep.lAhixl^y-flightj.OBiZ,^®,^®?'?®^^ Shah 
Jibhan’s^ accession, Jp Jhe, jKrjone, "Waiting 
art. expression, the.„ result of which^ was 3he 
&e splendid mausolemn of the Taj. Mumtaz 
had conquered the hearts of her people as did 
Earn Ahalya Bai in this country, or Queen Yi cto 
ria in England, or rather m the whole of the 
British Empire. Her religious fervour, her 
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ohanty and benovolsnoG, bar olemGnoy and mo- 
thorly affection for her snbjeote were widely 
known and admired, which prodnoed their genial 
effect on the minde of those arohitectc sculptors 
j and masons who planned the bnildmg, held the 
f chisel or constmoted the grand ediffoe ty laying 
> one piece of marble upon another The sorrow 
for the sudden and untimely death of their be- 
^ loved queen sat deep m their hearts , and they 
, longed, in harmony with the feeling of the 
1 emperor, to bnild her a memonaJ which oonld be 
' hkened unto Paradise — a fit abode for the remains 
j of the demrted soah To them Hfmntas was stilJ 
a living force, an inspiration, a nymph of the air 
j they breathed, a goddesa of the art by which they 
yearned to peipetuate her memory They laid on 
her a garb of white marble and adorned it with 
f jewels to mak e it resemb le the__white _pina]^ 
ehrond int erwoven .. witL jmld . and silver'etn 
br oidery wHi o h oover e d her ^b od y at the tu ne of 
'i her banal 

As we pass through the mam entrance under 
the vaulted roof of the octagonal chamber, we 
notice a beautiful lamp bangmg from the centre, 
which was presented by Lord Ourzon 

The garden of the Taj encloses an area of 
1860 ft. by 1000 ft, withm lofty walls of red 
sandstone There is a marble reservoir of water 
in the centre of the garden which is approached 
by pathways down the steps of the gate The 
Taj stands on a marble platform 313 ft square 
and 2ai ft. above the mronnd. A row of oy 
press trees, newly rejUaced, and standing on 
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either side of a long, thm pool of water, along- 
side the pathways, greatly magnify the beauty 
of the whole surrounding. Most of the old 
fruit-trees that once stood heie at the time of 
Eaja Jai Singh have been removed as they 
obstructed the view of the Ta] from a distance^ 
The_pld^Jree in the garden is a semal, with a 
girth of a neaily 60 ft. which is said to be more 
than four centuries old. It stands close to the 
eastern wall of the enclosure, while the tempo- 
rary resting-place of Mumtaz is situated within 
a short distance from the western wall and the 
mosque proper. 

ihs^bud^djqigs known as the Mosque and the 
Jamaat-Khana or gathering place, stand on the- 
west and the east of the Taj respectively. They 
are exactly the same in outward structure, being 
made of red sandstone, with domes and arches, 
of marble and similarly ornamented with inlaid 
work. The mosque can accommodate more than 
five hundred worshippers, the seats being marked 
ofi on the fioor for each mdividual. The exact 
image of the gilt pmnacle of the Taj with the 
crescent is inscribed on the pavement in front of 
the Jamaat-Khana and measures 30 ft 

The mausoleum stands on a double platform : 
the first one, of red sandstone, is 4 ft. high, in 
the centre of which stands another of marble, 
18|- ft. higher than the first, paved with alternate 
squares of black and white. At each corner of 
the marble platform, stands a lofty marble minaret, 
rismg to a height of 162^- ft. above the ground. 
Each minaret has three galleries, with a flight of 
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iDtorvenuig space between the tombs of 
and his wife is only six inches, that 
of Shan Jaban being placed here by Aurang 
zob, rtg stated above 

Shah-Jobaii-iiad.^thQ-jnt; fiphon,. of, building 
another raausolenm /or himself, on, the_,other 
■Sido^ the Jumna — a fib oonpterpiirfc of the JTaj — 
and of coiiDeobing,„the„t^o _by,a_jnaijjl 0 _bri^ 
Tfm (oun^tmn^ ^d^alr^dy^been laid, when the 
amongst hia sons and the 
lOt an end to the eoheme. 
loath, Anrongseb had the 
remains of lua father interred by the side of 
Mumtaa. ‘The remains of my parents, ’ said 
bo ‘ should he buried side by side, as they loved 
each other so strongly ’ Anrang^eb Jifld^no eye 
for architectural beauty _iHis ^to^ord*^waB 
egpnppay^ Tniinild,ftnotbej_mausoleum Uhe the 
Tajrihanght_hfi,sWX)nJd bp J^wa^t^fuj and jj^tra 
lana.f)X(iea3.’ 

Tha ai'nj^rath ,t!i9„gilt jnimaole riBes to a 
height^ of J from t he garden level and 
IB higfier than tbu Qnftj^Yln^ ay)alti bj a httle 
more th an 5 ^ it Is ~a lovely ""sight when this 
lofty SiAce, with “the aenal grace of ite domes, 
nsmg like marble bnbblos into the azure sky,” is 
reflected on the breast of the slowly ghding 
Jumna on moonlit nights. Ponnerly the tomb 
of Mumtaz Mahal was opened with much oere- 
mony only onoe a year, and none but IfuhM 
niadans were allowed to enter the small ohambOT, 
lest the peaoeful sanctity of the place shonld te 
disturbed 


scramoung lor power 
emperer’s captivity p 
After bbah Jahane c 
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For a good aistant -new of tbo Taj, one 
sbouia see it from three different places. First 
from the top of the gateway ; second y, from the 
marhle platform m the centie of the 
leading to the Ta] , and lastly, from the top of 
one of the minarets at the four corners of the 
nlatform on whioh the mausoleurn stands. 

We conclude this chapter hy adding that 
Shah Jahan, with his usual farsightedness, had 
assigned the income of thirty villages, amounting 
to a lakh of rupees, for the upkeep and mainte- 
nance of the Taj. 
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THE TOMB OF AKBAR AT SIKANDRA. 

^FTBB capturing Apa, Sikinder L<^1^ 

" ppt tbo 

many rums ot buildinga Irag about the 
road from Agra to Sikandra lead to the 
3 irroBiBtible oonoluBion that Sikandra 
formed apart of the city of Agra in those 
■ davs. In 1496 Bikander bmit the famous 
"^Ladari which in 1623 was adopted by Jahangir 
as^o tomb for his motber, Manam-na-Zamani, 
fhe Hi^u wife of Aibor Sikandra is now oidy 
* bmU Tillage, at a distance of about 6 miles 

^“lifouraon’s last work before he left Into 
restore the four mutilated nunaretB of the 
r^»m^ay at Sikandra, which had remained 
their upper storeys for nearly 160 years, 
■iVithout tne according to the popn 

fnnr m tho middle of the 18th century 

®^toVundatioa of the famous to"* 
at Ston-to was l^d h^be 

1^. the year^ to to* of^Qu^ 

to te completed by his eon^ 
larfiie _ It u ^d that the total cost 

Buooessor, ^ somewhere m the 

2'ooTor^%^“^ The^'^ 
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liually complet'Cd in 1G13 — n year after the 
English factories had been c'^tabli'^hcd at Surat, It 
is recorded by Muhammadan chroniclcrh that 
Jaliangir walled on se\cial occasions \Mlh bare 
feet from AgiaEoit to SiKandia to Msit lus 
fathci’s tomb and “rubbed the head of supplica- 
tion on the threshold”, as he had made the last 
da3s of AKbar \ciy unhappy. 

The sui rounding ualls of the mausoleum arc 
pierced by foiii gateways — one in the centre of 
each side. Tbc minaicts aboAC the main cntiancc 
had been destioycd b}' the Jats duiing then occu- 
pation of Agra m 17()'J, but were ic-built by Lord 
Cur/.oii befoic the visit of the Pi nice and the 
Princess of Wales in 1905, and it is said the woik 
was earned on day and night continually. This 
gate IS 74 ft. high and is of icd sandstone like 
the othci thice. The minaicts at the four corneis 
above the mam gateway are of maiblo and are 
thiee-stoieyed, then height fiom the roof being 
86 ft. Tbcio aio fhglits of steps vitlnn, leading 
to the summits of these minaicts, which command 
an excellent view of Eatehpui Sikri and the Taj. 
The doois of the gate weie foimeily of sandal- 
wood, and were eithei earned o2 by the Jats or 
destroyed during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 

The garden within which the mausoleum is 
laid, measuies nearly 160 acres, while the marble 
platform on whrch the tomb has been erected 
covers an area of 400 ft. square. The tomb occu- 
pres a central posrtron and rs a five-storeyed 
burlding, the storeys above the ground-floor be- 
comrng smaller and smaller, as the tomb ascends 
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higher and higher Jhas the whole assumes a 
tapering shape iihe a Buddhist Vihara ond may well 
bo oompared to the Panoh Alahol n fc Fatehpnr Sikn. 
The tomb proper is approached h} a passage inolim 
mg downwards and hears neither any inscription 
nor any mark of grandeur Here lies the great 
emperor, shorn of nil earthly splendour, bun^ m 
the dust out of whioh man is made A marble 
tombstone marks the grave witbm the under- 
ground vault and a hush prevails all over the place 
The second, third and fourth storeys above 
the ground floor have the same design and the 
same kind of ornamental arches and domes of 
marble The topmost storey is entirely made of 
marble and was outlfe by Jahangir The marble 
trelliS'Work of the enolosing waUs of this terrace, 
the minarets and the baloomes greatly magnify 
the beauty of the place and the fine oamngs and 
intricate designs oiffle description A olear view 
of the domes of the Tsj can be obtained through 
the windows of the sarrounding wails 

A tombstone hewn out of a single block of 
marble is plaoed m the centre of the terrace, and 
a marble pedestal stands at the head, on which 
the famous diamond, the Kohinoor, used to lia 
Both the cenotaph and the pedestal are artisti 
oally carved The ninety nine names of God are 
engraved on the sides of the tomb, while the 
words ‘ AJlahu Akbar’ — ^‘*God is great and 
‘ Jalla Jalalahu —“May His glory be glorified 
are written on the norfiiern and sonthem ends 
of it , 

It is said that a canopy of gold and siiver 
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brocade uped to covci the tomb, w Inch 
earned ofi by the Jal'^, nlonfi: with thcaimonr 
and royal garments of Akbai v,hjch used to lie by 
the side of the real tomb in tlic vault below. 



OHAPa?ER Y 

THE FORTRESS OF FATEHPUR SIKRI 

ATBHPUB SEKRI lies at a distance of 
23 miles from Agm and is only a few 
furlongs from the old village of Sikn 
In 1627 Babar encamp here before 
prooeodmg to attack liana Sangram 
Singh of Ohitor The name Patehpar 
“town of viotory” was probably given to 
it by Akbar The fortress is about 7 miles m 
oircumferonco and is surrounded on three aides 
by lofty walls 60 ft. hi^h and 6 ft deep. On the 
fourth Bide there is a big artrfioial lake conatruo- 
ted by Akbar 

The oity was verv thickly populated at the 
time when Akbar held hia oonrt bare, but now 
presents a deserted look The pnneiMl roada and 
the bofflir at Fatehpur Siin are paved with atone, 
whioh was done at the tune of Akbar 

InJ 669- Akbar. paid a visit to Sheiih_^alim 
Obiahti A Muhaminadau hermit^ n inety y^ra^d, 
who b ved here in a cave in ^dne o! the . hiUeoks 
near th e stonelputtere mosqu e The learned 
Sheikh was a pious and spmtnially-grfted man from 
the family of Hnzrat Khairuddin and was well 
known for his high penances He was bom at 
Delhi m 1479 and was oonsidered to be the most 
learned among the Mnshm theologians of Western 
Asia when he oame and settled down at Patebpor 
Sikri in 1664, after spending eighty five years ot 
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The Fortress of Fatehpur Sikri 


his life m Muhammadan ccntics of learaing — in 
Syria, Aiabia and other places. Bed sandstone 
bemg found here in laige quantities, the place has 
long been inhabited by many stone-cutters. They 
hailed Saint Salim on his arrival and built a mos- 
que for him sometime before the foundation of 
Akbar’s fort and palace. 

At_this , time Akbai ^ was, twenty-seven years 
■old, but he had no issue. He had gone on pilgrim- 
age to A]mer, and as a result of his earnest 
prayers at the tomb of Haziat Mumuddin Chishti 
for an hen to the thione, he received indications 
through a dream that he should go and see the 
holy Saint at Sikii and seek his prayers and 
benedictions for the fulfilment of his heart’s 
desire. 

The Emperor at once hastened to Sikri, and 
on meeting the Saint, fell at his feet The holy 
man was telling his beads, and even before he 
had heard Akbai, told him that his desire would 
be granted. But there was one condition. Akbar 
must promise to give his son to the service of 
the pious Sheikh This, of course, was readily 
agreed to. It was not long before Akbar came to 
know that his Hindu wife, Maiiam-uz-Zamam, 
the sister of Kaja" Bliagwan Bas of Amber, was 
pregnant. Agreeably to a suggestion from the 
Saint, Akbar built a palace near the mosque, 
which came to be known by the name of Rang 
Mahal, and he sent his pregnant wife to reside 
at Sikri. In one of the rooms of this palace, now 
in rums, prince Salim, afterwards known as 
Jahangir, was born in the year 1570. Akbar’s 
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joy know no boando juitl .ho -nflmed_hi8j8on after 
tlift.hoIjL6jlint Enormons soma of money were 
given away in charity, and all the State pnaoners 
wore released Soon a new oity, with ite palaces 
and domes, towers and prond gates, began to 
rise and the conetmotion was complete by the 
year 1674 the same year that the Agra Eort was 
oomploted. Fatohpnc Sikn was the emperor s 
rosidonoa till 1635, after which Akbar removed 
his scat of government to Iiahore and stayed 
there till 1699 He returned to Agra m 1600 
and lived m hie newly-erected Fort rmtil the 
time of his death in October, 1606 

The statement generally made that Akbar 
removed his capital from Fntehpnr Site to Agra 
at the request of Sheikh Salim Obisbti sinoe the 
Mmp and gaiety of the court was a source of 
^turbance to the Samt s penonoes, is entmely false 
and baseless, as the holy Saint died m the year 
1671, which was three years before the oonstmo- 
tion of the royal palaces at Fatebpur Sikn were 
actually complete. 

During the great Sepoy mutiny of 1857, some 
of the mutmeers lodged themselves within the 
walla of Fatehpur Sikn, and it was some time 
before they oonld be driven out of the place 

THE BURADARI 

As we go up the ndge, we come across a 
budding rioUy decorated with carving and en 
olosed by a verandah. It has only one room m 
the centre and was probably the dwelling place ol 
of one Akbar's oourbers. It is a Barsdari or a 
struoture with twelve doors, 
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THE NAUBAT KHANA 

As we enter by the Agia g^/te, the fust buil- 
ding that meets the eye on the main road is the 
place of the couit musicians who played a tri- 
umphal march whenever Akbai made his entrance 
into the city. It consists of a couit surrounded 
by small rooms and has four gateways The nor- 
thern and southern gates have Muhammadan 
arches, while those on the east and west have 
Hindu biackets. 

MINT AND TREASURY 

The first of the palace buildings on the sum- 
mit of the hill IS the mint where coins were 
struck during the time of Akbar. The treasuiy 
stands on the opposite side of the road. Portions 
of these bmldings have now disappeared. 

THE DEWAN-I-AM 

The great court of the Dewan-i-am measures 
3684 ft, by 181 ft , and is surrounded on all 
sides by covered walks The Chamber of the 
Dewan-i-am is to the west of this court and is 
enclosed by a verandah, in the eastern portion 
of which was the Emperor’s seat between two 
screens of red sandstone, where sat His Majesty, 
hearing petitions and dispensing justice 

THE HAMMAM 

OB 

BATHS 

The baths were a necessary adjunct to all 
Moghul palaces and bmldings, and the Hammam 
of the Turkish Sultana at Eatehpur Sikri with 
its elaborate arrangements for the supply of hot 
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and oold water is a good remimBcenoe of the 
great Moghuls love for the loiury of hatiifl. 

The hatha were aJao osed by the physicians 
of those days as a place for the healing of Tan 
OHS tinds of diseases^ and those known as the 
Hakims* baths and sitnafced close by the physi 
oiane* quarters, oonsisfc of several chambers and 
are beautifully adorned with plaster work It is 
said that sometucea the Emperor himself resorted 
to these baths for pleasure and invigorataon An 
elaborate process was involved in the treatment 
administered to the patiente, a description of 
which may be focmd in the medical boofe of the 
East There is a huge well near by, sunk in the 
hard rook, which snpphed water to these baths, 
THE DEWANIKHAS 
OB 

HALL OP PRIVATE AUDIENCE 

This budding with its octagonal oolumn sor 
mounted by a huge circular capital in the form 
of a S'csA iVoc of Hindu mythology has a pecu 
liar charm of ite own It was oonstrooted in the 
year 1674 and stands to the right of a great 
court measuring 766 ft by 272 ft., while the 
Khas Mahal is situated on the side opposite It 
looks like a two-storeyed bmlding from a dis- 
tanoe, but really consists of a single chamber with 
ft big column in the oentre at the top of which 
was placed the Emperor’s throne with seats for 
ministers or foreign embassies at four comers of 
the room It was the most private aparti^t 
for the deliberation and despatch of importan 
State business, and from the mode of its cons* 
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truction and thG sGclnsion of tli6 spot provid^ 
excellent protection from the unscrupulous acti- 
vities of eavesdroppeis 

It IS said that this place also represents the 
Ibadat-Khana or Hall of Worship where Akbar 
used to discuss the diffeient forms of religious 
faith with high priests and men of letters The 
discussion often continued for days and nights 
together before a definite conclusion was arrive 
2 .C Akbar wa.s „a real meeker after^tr,uth and his 
mind became unsettled in matters of religion 
after his contact with the mystic poet Faizi and 
his brother, Abul Tazl, a reputed scholar and a 
man with a speculative turn of mind. Hindu 
ascetics, Muhammadan fakirs and Jesuit fathers 
were all welcome, and gatheied on the floor 
below. Akbar would often descend from his 
throne on the top of the central column and sit 
with the men on the floor to discuss religious 
and philosophical problems He was gifted with 
the power to appieciate diffeient points of view, 
not only in religion, hut also in the affairs of 
State, and so held the balance steady in every- 
thing that claimed his attention The architec- 
tuie of the Dewan-i-Khas is pre-eminently Hindu, 
which speaks for Akbar’s cosmopolitan tastes. 
The open space by the side of the Dewan-i-Khas 
was the gaiden of the Turkish Sultana or Tam- 
holan Begum. 

In the great quadrangle of the Dewan-i-Hhas 
the pavement is laid out m squares of black and 
white, wheie the Emperoi used to play the game 
o ipac hist, using the ^slaye^giils^as chesstpieces. 
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An elevated stone slab in the centre shows where 
the Emperor sat Here was the great Moghnl in 
lighter vem. The paobim oonrt was formerly 
screened off from the snrronnding edifices. 

THE ASTROLOGERS SEAT 
Aibar had great reverence for Hindu Yoffts 
and was a firm believer in their astrological cal 
onlationB. The small sgoare chamber with its 
fimely artisho pillars, close to the Dewan i Khas, 
was reserved for a Hindu Toyt whose astrological 
knowledge was a marvel of the age 
ANKH MICHAinj 

Not far off from the paohitt court and behind 
the astrologer’s seat, are three rooms with stair 
oases leading to the roof, where the Emperor is 
said to have been m the habit of playing hide- 
and-seek with hiB harem women. IhEJtradibon 
ij^sg^persisteijLthatjt cannot but -bejtippprtcd 
aaA.faot. 

THE KHAS MAHAL 

This bmlding was completed in 1674 and is 
now in a dilapidated condition. It stands to the 
left of a great quadrangle, the right extremity of 
which 18 oooupied by the Dewan i Khas. The 
court of the Khas Mahal, measuring 211 ft. by 
163 ft IS enclosed by cloisters and was originally 
separated from the great quadrangle by a screen 
of red sandstone The 'TurbiBh hnltana's honso, 
the Emperor s bed room and the Girls' school are 
also situated here 

THE TURKISH SULTANA'S HOUSE 
The house of the Turkish Sultana or 
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Tambolan Begum overlooks the pacMsi comb 
and consist of a single loom enclosed by a 
veiandah which was formerly divided into small 
chambers by means of screens of red sandstone. 
The whole building is adorned with rich and 
elaborate carving, without, however, any sign of 
extravagance. Some of the carvings within the 
room weie multilated during the reign of 
Am’angzeb, as they boie the figuies of buds and 
animals The puritanic Aurangzeb scrupulously 
adhered to the in]uctious of the Prophet, which 
prohibit the representation of anything that is 
endowed with life The Turkish bath which was 
erected by Akbar for this chief wife stands 
hard by 

j Feigusson, the greatest critic of Indian art^ 
f says that he could conceive of nothing so 
'^picturesque in outhne, so elaborate in finish, and 
yet so restrained, as the house of the Turkish 
Sultana. 

THE KHWAB-GAH 

This was Akbar’s bed-room or “house of 
dreams” at the top of a number of buildings near 
a large artificial lake 95 ft square. It has beati- 
ful screens of interlaced work in red sandstone 
and Persian rhymes are inscribed on the walls to 
the north, east and west. All these inscriptions 
seek to impress the beauty and sublimity of the 
spot, “the dust of which is a soothmg- powder for 
the lovely eyes of the celestial nymphs ” The 
ornament in gold and ultramarine has disappeared, 
but was partially restoied by Lord Curzon m 
1905 before the visit of the Prince and the 
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Pnnoess of Wales, bo give an idea of the original 
painting 

The most important pomt m this bmlding 
IS ila central positioii. Prom this room, Atbar 
could approach m the twinkling of an eye, the 
harem, the record office, the Dewan i-am and 
other chief buildmga m his mty, himself remam 
mg practically mviBiblc behind the screens of red 
sandstone which have now disappeared. 

THEOIRLS SCHOOL 

It is a low building to the north of the Khaa 
Mahal, oonsistmg of a room and a verandah where 
the yonng girls of Atbar’s harem were given a 
sort of miBoallauoona traimng which aimed at 
general onlture and osthetio nonrishment. 

THE RECORD CHAMBER 

The Record Chamber or Daftar-lihana is a 
gmgle room enclosed on all sides by a verandah 
with a spacious court in front It is qmte oloaa 
to Akbar s bed room and stands on an elevated 
platform. 

THE HOSPITAL 

It IB Situated on the north of a large quadran 
gle near the Astrologer s seat, from which it is 
separated by a wall with oommnniaating doors. 
It was formerly divided mto several wards for 
the patiento who were admitted hero for treat- 
ment. The bmlding is very low and is now in 
a mmed condition But the httle that remains, 
shows how nnsmtahla it was lor the purpose ot 
a hospital 
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THE RANCH MAHAL 

It IS a five-storeyed building as the name 
implies It IS built in the style of a Buddhist 
Yihar and the aichitecture is essentially Hindu. 
It assumes a tapeimg shape as it ascends, each 
storey being smaller than that beneath it Bough- 
ly speaking, the design bears a resemblance to 
the tomb of Akbar at Sikandra The giound-floor 
has 84 columns, while the topmost roof is sup- 
ported only on four. The stone scieens which 
acted as a paitition for the seveial chambeis, 
have disappeared. This building was a pleasure 
retreat for the emperor and his wives and was 
joined to the Khas Mahal and the pachisz court 
MARIAM’S PALACE 

Mariam’s palace or the place of Maiiam-nz- 
Zamani, otherwise known as the Sunehra Mahal 
or the Golden Palace, fiom the number of golden 
paintings on its walls, is situated in an enclosuie 
south of the five-stoieyed pavilion mentioned 
abo\e. 

Akbai maiiied the daughtei of Eaja Behan 
'Mai of Ambei in 1562, and gave her the title 
of i\Iariam-uz-Zamam. She was the mother of 
Jahangir who was born at Fatehpui Silvri 
in 1570. 

The walls of tins building are inscribed with 
quotations from the Sbah-Kamah of Biidausi 
while the beautiful frescoe painting gives a Mvid 
representation of the events related m Firdausi’s 
book. But some of these frc'^coc- — the AngcF, the 
fall of Adam, the .Annunciation — were also tlie 
product of Christian influence, a's we know tliat 
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the J esuit Fathers had been afctraofced towards 
Agra by Akbar s spirit of toleration The MoghnI 
artists who were mostly Hindo, oame to have a 
great fascination for Biblical evento, which develop- 
ed freely under the cathohoism of the Emperor 
The presence of these piotnres in Manam b honee, 
as also her name, have led people to suppose that 
she was Akbar b Ghnatian wife, which, however, 
IS not correct. 

Akbar had great respect for the feelings of 

f hiB Hindu wife, the mother of his heir to the 
throne, and treated her with the same oonsidera 
tion as ha did his chief Mohammadan wife. He 
.had a garden laid ont for her near her palace 
Jjust as he had a bath oonstrnoted for his Ihirkish 
iSnltana 


f ifariam died m 16153 and was interred by her 
sou Jahangir, at Sikandra not far from the place 
I where the remains of her departed husband had 
been boned eighteen years before Jabangir 
made a few uooessary alterations in the Boradari 
bnilt by Sikandar Lodi in 1496 and adopted it ns 
the tomb for his mother, as related before 
‘ THE PALACE OP JODHBAI 


Jcdhhai_syjiS_-the_Eifd-.of-J.ahangir, being 
■wedded to him m 1686, the year in which Fateh 
pur Sikri wae abandoned by Akbar Slannmti 
was her Hindu name and ehe was the daughter 
of Baja Udai Singh of Jodbpnr The building 
consists of a huge block of stone edifices and is 
a splendid monument in point of ^co Built m 
the pavihon style imported from ^ntr^ 
greaUy resembles the Johangiri Mahal at Agra, 
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bofcti of wbicli woro constiuctod almost simulta- 
noously Tho Hindu influenco is "visiblG Gvory- 
whore, both m tbG architGcturG and in thG 
ornamGntal carving, tbG most conspicuous being 
the bell and chain of the Hindu temples. 

As Fatehpur Sikii was deserted by the Em- 
peror in 1686, it IS very doubtful if Jodhbai at 
all inhabited the place, as she was mariied to 
Jahangir that very yeai. As the com't of this 
building was oiiginally joined by a cloistei with 
Akbar’s bed-room, the probability is that it was 
a pait and parcel of the Empeior’s haiemand 
that after the mairiage of Jahangii, it eame to 
have the name of Jodhbai Mahal. 

The Gomt in the centie is paved, and measures 
179 ft. by 162 ft. It is surrounded by a rec- 
tangular block of two-storeyed bmldings. The 
baths for the ladies of the couit and the Haw a 
Mahal or wind-palace with its open scieens can 
also be seen within the walls of this spacious 
enclosure The glazed blue tiles ovei the gabled 
roofs aie noticeable here, as in the Jahangiri 
Mahal at Agra. 

THE STABLES 

The stables for horses and camels aie situated 
close by the house of Bubal and provided accom- 
modation foi 100 horses and 51 camels for the 
use of the Emperor and his mimsteiial staff. The 
stone partitions of the compartments in the stables 
have vanished. 

\ 

BIRBAL’S HOUSE 

^SLs one of the nine jewe^'^ 
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■of Akbar a court and aiso a famous general. 
Maheeh Das "was has onginaJ name and ho was 
fbe.Ctnly jjandu oourber ■yia9_oordiaIJy profpgBe^ 
the New F a ith nroponndfid by A^jt h ar TIub two- 
sfcoreyed^uilding was ereot^ for his daughter s 
residenoe at Fatehpor Sikn as his semoeB were 
constantly required by Akbar from 1671 on- 
wards Both the Hindu and Muhammadan styles 
of architecture are noticeable in this magnificent 
edifice. 

Birbal a.wjttyjcphai were highly appreciated 
by Akbar, and there was not another man in the 
whole of Akbar s court who oonld beat Birhal 
in a repartee It was for this reason that Akhar 
always sought the company of this loyal, affable 
and intelbgent courtier Once a hot discussion 
took place m the Dewan i Ehae at Fatebpur 
Sikri between Birbol and the Wisuer on a 
qneetiou of great poktioal eignificanoe The old 
Wmer lost his temper and said to young Birhal, 
“Tou should know that I oan put two Birbals in 
each pocket of mine ’ Birhal softly rephed, 
“Then you 11 hare more pohboal wisdom in your 
pockets than you hare in yonr head ' 

Tl,i-ha.l did not eren 8pore_AAbar It was a 
hot day in July The Em^ror7 Pnnee Sahm 
and Birbft! were taking a stroll in the morning 
After sometime, due to oppressive heat, Akbar 
took off biB cloak and plmid it on the shoulder 
of Birboh Pnnoe Sahm also did likewise. Then 
said Akbar, “Fnend Birbol yon have on ass s 
load on yon. "Not of one, but of two, Your 
Majesty,” was the prompt reply 
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THE NAGINA MUSJID 

The Nagma Mus3id or Gem mosque was a small 
place of woiship for the ladies of the harem> like 
the one at A.graj and is situated near the house 
of'Eaja Birbal. 

THE HATHIPOL OR ELEPHANT GATE 

This IS 49 ft. high and is flanked by two 
gigantic elephants of hewn stone which weie 
mutilated \during the time of Aurangzeb. Not 
far off are the water-works which supplied water 
to the palace. Ii is said that one of the reasons 
why Akbar abandoned Natehpur Sikri was the 
great scarcity of water fltfor human consumption. 

The Kabutar-khana oi pigeon house, the Sangin 
Bur] and the Karwan Sarai with its finely-decora- 
ted archway are some of the adiacent bmldmgs 
THE HIRAN MINAR 

This tower was erected by Akbar in memory 
of his favourite elephant, Bhran, buried here, 
and was also used by him for shooting game. 
It rises to a height of 80 ft. from the ground 
and IS curiously shaped, being octagonal at the 
base, circular in the middle and tapering at 
the top. A spiral staircase in the interior 
leads to the gallery at the summit, which com- 
mands an excellent view of the surrounding 
country. The whole of the middle portion of the 
tower IS covered over with imitation stone- tusks 
of elephants, which look hke projecting iron 
spikes from a distance. 

THE JUMA MUSJID 

This mosque was erected m 1571 and is said 
to have been made in imitation of a great mosque 
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Evt Mecca. It stands on an onoloanre measuring 
642 ft by 438 ft. The long balls on either side 
of the central ohambar, with majestio pillars m 
Hindu style, are really imTOsing and inspire an 
awe and reveieuoe for the pJaoe, A gate through 
whioh Aibar passed from his bed room to the mos- 
que, is known as the King s gate and is mtuatod 
on the east of the great enclosure mentioiied above. 

I It IS said that one Friday, in the/year 1680, 
Akbar took the place of the High Priest in this 
mosque and be^n to rend the prayer to the 
people, m pnrananoe of the behef that the King 
was also the Head of the Ohuroh. But he wa* 
suddenly overpowered with strong emotion at 
the sight of the oongrqgabon and broke ofi m 
the midst of his pompous effort. The prayer was 
oonoluded by the court preacher, and Akbar never 
1 assumed the role of a pnest-king again 
THE BULAND DARWAZA 
This great gate was erected by Akhar m 1601 
in oommemoration of hie viotory m Ahmadnagar 
and Khandesh m Southern India, as recorded in 
an inscription on the eastern side It is 176 ft 
high from the ground and is the tallest and the 
most stately m the whole of India. It is also one 
of the greatest in the world The inlaid marble 
work m the arohos and the Hmdu stylo of arohi 
teotnre m the gallery above the entrance are 
worthy of notice On this gat® are msoribed the 
famous hues— “Jesus said (on whom be peace) 
the world is a bridge , pass over it, but bmid not 
upon it , he who hopeth for an hour may hope 
for eternity, the world is but an honr— epend thy 
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hours is prayer, for the rest is unseen. 

SALIM CHISTl’S TOMB 


This is the only marble edifice in Akbar’s 
palace at Fatehpur Sikri and is said to have 
taken the place of an earlier structure in red 
sandstone which had been built by Akbar. On 
his accession to the throne, Jahangir had this 
beautiful maible mausoleum constructed for his 
god-father, Sheikh Salim Chisti. The platform 
on which the tomb is erected, as well as the inside 
fioor, IS inlaid with marble mosaic, while the 
screens enclosing the verandah outside are beauti- 
fully perforated m ornamental designs. A very 
noticeable feature of the pillars supporting the 
beams of the porch in front, are the singularly 
designed marble brackets in the form of S which 
have been imitated here from the stone-cutters’ 
mosque. The artistic canopy round the tomb is 
made fiom sandal wood and is inlaid with beauti- 
ful fioral patterns designed from mother-of-pearl. 
The whole work, both inside and out, has been 
executed with such elegance and taste that it 
defeats the power of the pen to describe it An 
inscription on the inside wall of the tomb tells us 
that Saint Salim died in 1671 . 


Ihe story goes that one of the Saint’s infant 

sons gaye his life sojhat Akhar’s son,' 
might liye. This infant’s tomh is erected near bv’ 
There are other tombs within the great en- 
olosine, tl^ most important among which is that 
of Islam Khan who was the Sheikh’s grandson 
and rose to be the Goyernor of Bengal. 
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THE HOUSES OP PAIZI AND ABUL PAZL 

These two houses stand within a few paces 
from the Bntand Darwasa in an ontaide enolosnre 
and m close proimnty to each other These two 
brothers were among the nine jewels of Akhar’s 
court and were in conetant attendance on the em- 
peror during his stay at Fatehpur Sikn 
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iKinlAN TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES DURING 
INDIAN QP T-HE LATER MOGHULS 



Dutch supplied copper, cloves^ nutmegB, 
cmnamon, elephants and other things o 
India from Ceylon, Europe, Japan and 
other countries. She imported broad- 
cloth from France, lead from England 
and a considerable number of foreign horses, 
a great many of which came from Persia by 
'inil land from Arabia, Ethiopia and other 
XceT a tS of fresh frmt, hke grapes 

ToVnles melons and pears -which were receiwed 
Samarkand and Persia, and sold 
at erteSybigh prices at Delhi during, the 
winter. Dried fmit, like raisins, apricots, pista- 
chio and almonds were like-wiseimpoi ted and sold 

all the yeai round Musk and porcelain weie 
imported from China ; pearls from islands in the 
Sian eulf, and 'luticorin, near Ceylon and 
flawes elephants’ teeth, and rhinoceros horns 
from BthiVa. The merchants who imported 
these eoods to India, took back, in retain, not 
fold and silver hut the productions of the con^ry 
which they found more profitable Sothe fabu 
lous wealth of India m the past was due to the 
fact that through her maritime and foreign trade, 
she absorbed a huge quantity of the gold and 
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silver of the world, admitted through various 
channels, with hardly an outlet. 

INDIAN SHIPPINQ DURING THE MOGHUL PERIOD 

Akhar had, as Abul Pazal says in his Aim 
Akban, a naval department with the following 
functions — 

( 1 > Supplying ships of vanons sizes for trans- 
portation of eleph^te, for sieges and for carrying 
merchandise Pleasore-boats and house-boats 
were also built. The chief ship-bnilding places 
were Bengal and Kashmir Ships were also built 
for sea-voyages 

(2 to supply good marmers the captains 
who commanded the vessel , the mate who knew 
the nature of tides, the depths of the water and 
the situation of the stars there were other offi- 
cers for lading and nnlading, for piloting etc , 
there were the helms-men and also the man at 
the mast to watch a storm or other men to take 
eare of the sails 

(3) the naval department also kept watob over 
the rivers, provided boats for travellers and gave 
free seats to those unable to pay Boats wore not 
allowed to travel at night, except under special 
circumstances. 

(4) the naval department imposed and real- 
ised duties which were very low and also not 
very strictly imposed 

Tolls were levied for orossmg a nvor in a 
boat, varymg from eight annas for an elephant to 
one anna for twenty people who were, however, 
often earned free 
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There was in Akbai’s time, an Imperial 
flotilla in Bengal, principally stationed at Dacca, 
and the cost of this naval establishment, consis- 
ting of armed crmsers and other vessels, amoun- 
ted annually to about lakhs of rupees which 
included the wages of Portuguese sailors, and the 
cost of repairing old vessels, the total aggregating 
3000 vessels. The sea-coast of Bengal was liable 
to the ravages of the Arrakanese or Muggs with 
their head-quarters at Chittagong, and the 
Imperial fleet of Dacca was required to guard the 
whole coast 

A good source of revenue for the upkeep of 
this gland naval estabhshment was a tax levied 
on all vessels plying to and from the naval head- 
quarters, an exception being made in the case of 
vessels manned by local ciews 

Nevill says in his Gazetteer of Allahabad that 
during Akbar’s reign Allahabad was well-known 
■for its boat-building industry and numbers of large 
sea-going vessels were constructed theie and 
taken down tbe river to the coast. 

The provmce of Sindh was also an important 
centre of Indian shipping industry. In his A%ni 
ATiban Abul Pazal tells us that in those days the 
means of locomotion were boats, which were of 
many kinds state barges, cruisers and small boats, 
numbering about 40,000. 

There were arrangements for repairing 
^damages to vessels during naval engagements. 

During Jahangir’s reign, Islam Khan, the 
Governor of Bengal, defeated the Mugg pirates 
under the Eajah of Arrakan who led a large army 
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of Portuguese aud Indian soldiers and was th* 
owner of eighty well-armed vessels of variou* 
sizes 

During the reign of Shah Jahan, the Moghul 
Government had to engage in naval fights with 
the Koohis Assamese and Mnggs so frequently 
that the entire rental of Bengal was exhausted in 
protecting her coasts from the ravages of tha 
enemy 

Durmg the reign of Aurangzeb the expendi 
tore on the Moghul fleet of Bengal, when Mir 
Jumla oame in as Viceroy in 1660, amonntfd to 
14 lakhs of mpees The Imperial fleet need by 
Mir Jumla during tha oonqnest of Assam in 1662 
consisted of 823 veasela. About 3fi0 of the enemy’a 
ships were captured with a gun on each, after the 
cannonade had lasted the whole mght on both 
Bides On the death of Mir J umJa, the Moghul 
Viosroy, the Bengal fleet was utterly ruined 

When Shaista Khan became viceroy of Bengal 
in 1664, he tried to re-establish the prestige of the 
Imperial fleet and to auppress piracy Apart 
from Bengal there were other parts of India, 
during Aurangzeb s reign, where there were 
mark^ improvements in maritime activity The 
great centre of maritime trade at this tune wai 
Muslipatam. Indian traders made voyages in 
them own ships to Pegu, Arrakan, Maloooa, the , 
Maldive islands, Persia and Ceylon The ships 
were so big and strong that they oould carry a 
load of 25 elephants Borne of the merchant 
pnnoes possess^ ships which oould carry a burden 
of ICMX) tons. 
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During the time of Aurangzeb, there were 
ulso important shipping stations on the west coast. 
Dr. Fryer says that at Surat Aurangzeb had four 
big ships to cairy pilgrims to Mecca free of chaige. 
He also mentions to have seen in 1672 seyeral 
Indian men-of-war at Suiat and some Indian 
vessels carrying 40 pieces of cannon. During the 
time of the Moghul emperors piracy was as com- 
mon on the western as on the eastern coast of 
India. 

The most notorious pnate at the time of 
Aurangzeb on the west coast was an Englishman 
by the name of Every who did not spare even the 
Emperor’s ships Khafi Khan, the historian, says 
that a ship named Gan,] Sawai belonging to Em- 
peror Aurangzeb, and the largesi in the port of 
Surat, was seized by this English pirate who 
captured the Captain of the vessel, Ibrahim Khan, 
and made off with a booty of fifty- two lakhs of 
rupees in gold and silver which the ship was 
conveying to Surat. 

MOGHUJ-PAINTING 

Moghul painting was admired even by great 
artists like Sir -Joshua Eeynolds, and m some of 
the European countries, miniatures from Moghul 
painting decorated the parlours of great sovereigns. 
Both Akbar and Jahangir were great lovers of 
painting, and it was during the time of Akbar 
that a systematic organisation of painters v as 
first ushered into existence. The magnificent 
development of Moghul painting during the reign 
of Jahangir is shown by the masterpieces of great 
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painters like Bishandas, Abnl HtmaTi and otiiera 
We oannot but admire the eioellent brush work 
of these paiDtors and their winged imagination. 
Akbar certainly founded the Imperial studio 
and had bronghfc the Indian and the Persian 
schools of artists together The Persian sohool 
of painting had its head-quarters in Gnjrat, while 
the Indian sohool had its head-quarters in Gwalior 
The Persian style was conventional and deoora- 
tave, but the Indian style was realistio, and the 
Indian sohool was ohiefly interested in portrait- 
painting With all its limitations, the Moghnl 
painting, in its highest flights of imagination was 
an art of singular oharm. aoonrate characterisation 
and superb oraffcamanship- At the same time, 
Moghul painting has a great histonoal value, as 
it gives us a vind idea of the Durbar soeues, the 
grandeor of the Moghnl court, ite refined and 
elaborate etiquette and of the visite of the Enro* 
pean embassies to the Moghul court, consisting of 
both men and women It was m the reign of 
Jahangir that the Imperial studio founded by Akbar 
attained its highest glory — the number of Hindu 
artists bemg six times that of the Mohammadans 
who were seven in alL Dehcately finished piotupes 
of horses, cranes, deer, camels and elephants still 
give evidence of their fine artistic sense. Moghnl 
painfemg began to decline from the time of 
Anrangsseb, and it died within less than a 
century from the time of its birth daring Akbar s 
reign But some of the older traditions of tech- 
nique and style were maintamed by the Hindu 
artists at the oonrta of chiefs and kmgs m lUjP^ 
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toa, Kaahmiv, Himalayan vaUeys^unM^ 

khand, Hyderabad, Bi]apur ™ ^ painters 

fugitive prince Snlaiman StAch had 

among his retinue ^ be^ Called an offshoot 

Hindu painting can difiered widely from 

of the Moghul sobool, as it 

the Jaipur school of pamting. 
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TIIE KINQDOM OP BENGAL AS DESCRIBED BT 
BERNIER. 

P ^ENGAL prodoced noe and sugar m such 
? abundance that these were exported by 
I land and aea to far off plaoes. Eaoe was 
i exported by sea to Mnsupatain and many 
other porta on the ooeat, to Ceylon and 
plaoes farther off. Sugar found ite way to 
Arabia, Mesopotamia and even Persia 
Bengal was also famous for its sweet-meats, for 
the preservation of fruits like mangoes and pine- 
apples which, along with other dned frmts and 
kernels ware exported from India The people 
hved a great deal more upon nos than wheat, 
navertheless, wheat was cultivated in various 
oeutres for making sea-biBOuits for the urews of 
Buglieh, Dutch and Portuguese ships Bioe,ghee 
and vegetables were extremely cheap and good 
fowls could be had for less than an anna each 
Goats, sheep and pigs oould be purchased for the 
merest trifle, while fish of everv kind could he had 
in the same pofusion 

‘ The non exuberance of the country' , says 
Bernier, “together with the beauty and amiable 
disposition of the native women, has given rise to 
a proverb m common use among the Portugues^ 

' Enghsh and Dutch, that the kingdom of Bengal 
has a hundred gate open for entranoe but not 
one for departure 
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Bengal also produced, besides sugar and rice, 
such a huge quantity of cotton and silks, that she 
might be called the common store-houSe not only 
of the great Moghul empiie, but also of the king- 
doms ofBurope. Bengal also exported prodigious 
quantities of saltpetie to the Indies and to Europe 
in Dutch and English vessels Ghee was sent 
from Bengal hy sea to numberless places, while she 
had the finest tiade in lac, opium, wax, red-pepper 
and various kinds of diugs. 

kashmir 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE OF INDIA 

Emperoi Jahangir frequently lesided at 
Lahore, and after his death, the population of the 
place began to decline for a time. Formerly the 
way to Kashmir lay through this city, and to 
obtain an easier passage into Kashmir, people 
generally halted here for the melting of the snow 
on the mountains Travellers had to provide them- 
selves with small Kashmir tents which could be 
purchased at Lahore at a comparatively small cost, 
^ It was about 12 days’ march from Lahore to 
the entrance of the mountains of Kashmir and 
this place is still known as Bhimbar. The rums 
of the rest-houses built for the camps of the 
Moghul emperors are visible here even to this 

^^Eor fear of scarcity of provisions in Kashmir, 
the Emperor permitted only a few Omrahs to 
follow him with a few troopers and household 
servants. Of the ladies of the court, women of 
the fiist rank only were taken with a small num- 
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ber of their attendants There was a special 
ofiioer stationed at the pass of the monntains who 
controlled the traffia Well-trained, snre-footed 
elephants earned the emperor s ba^age Mules 
and porters were also employed and the number 
of the latter oarrymg only the Emperor's goods 
sometimes exceeded six thousand. The wages of 
each porter for carrying a load of mds from 
Bhimbar to Kashmir was Es. 30 as fixed 1^ a 
royal ordinance 

Kashmir is said to have been onoe a vast sheet 
of water , and it is also said that an ontlet for 
waters was opened by the great saint, Kaehyapa, 
the grand-son of Brahma, The ancient hi^ry 
of Kashmir may be read with interest from the 
Bajiarangtm of Kalhana It is a histonoal fact 
that Bajput Bajas have inhabited the country for 
a penod of 5000 years, His Highness the present 
Moharaja of Kashmir and Jammu is the descend 
ant of Maharaja Gulab Smgb of Jammu who in 
1846 effected the consolidation of -vanons small 
States, including Kashmir, mto one kingdom 

The Kashmir mountains may be described ns 
hterally flowing with milk and honey, os owing 
to the presence of good pasture lands, milk is 
abundant and of exoeUant quality , while cottagers 
living in the eastern portion of the valley still 
keep bees in oiroular holes in the walls of their 

^'"*The valley of Kaahmir and the surrounding 
hillocks possess excellent verdure owmg to 
the presence of numberless springs and streams 
issuing from the monntoins. At a matter ot 
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fact, the whole place has the appearance of a 
well-kept garden. Rice, wheat, vegetables, game 
of various species, saffron, musk, walnuts, apri- 
cots, apples and pears are in plenty ; while the 
whole ground is studded with European flowers 
and plants. The city proper is situated on a plain 
and the houses are either of wood or stone. 
ffahangjLT was_ sp^namqured of ,the , place that^ he 
often _said that he would,, rather^ be depi’ived of 
eyery^pt^er jplace m his kingdorc, than lose lovely 
Kashmir "^'WHile coming down to Lahore from 
Kashmir', the emperor breathed his last on the 
way, on October 28, 1627 

According to Bernier, the Kashmiris were 
“not infeiior to the Persians in poetry and the 
sciences.” Though the chief industry of the 
Kashmiris was shawl-manufacture, which gave 
occupation even to little children, yet weie the 
people deservedly famous for the workmanship and 
beauty of other manufactured goods of every-day 
use, like bed-steads, boxes, ink-stands, etc Shawls 
of the supeiior kind made from the hair of the Tibe- 
tan wild goats cost Rs. 160/- but those made from 
native wool did not cost more than Rs. 50/- oi 
so. “The people of Kashmir, says Bernier, “are 
provpibial for their clear complexions and fine 
forms. They are as well-made as Europeans. 
^The women specially are very handsome , and it 
.is from this country that nearly every individual 
^when first admitted to the court of the Great 
’ Moghul selected wives, that his children may be 
whiter than the Indians and pass for genuine 
I Moghuls.” 
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AORA CITY 

The oity of Agra stands on the right bant of 
the Jumna and covers a vast area It is divided 
into 212 Mnhallas, the Mohammadan popniation 
being less than half the Hindu popniation. For- 
merly the whole oity wasenolos^by a wall which 
was erected by Haja Joi Singh II, the then Gover 
nor of the place under Aurangaeb’s snooeasor, and 
founder of the present oily of Jaipur The city 
had 16 gates, of which the most prominent was 
the Delhi Gate which is still standing 

Thejild name of Agra_ y^ps^^uJan and it 
was a andu stronghold at the tune of Baja 
Kansa. The name of the Pandavas is also asso- 
cnated with many places in and abont the city of 
Agra In 1474 (the year when King Edward IV 
of England mvaded France and Mioheel Angelo 
was born) Badal Bingh had built a fort at Agra, 
by the name of Badalgarh, whioh was pulled down 
abont a oantury later, to make room for Akbar s i, 
magnificent Fort In 1492 (the year of the dis 
oovery of America) Siiandar Lodi captured Agra 
and laid out the town of Sikandra after his own 
name After his death in 1618, he was snoceeded 
by his son Sultan Ibrahim Lodi who ruled over 
Agra until his defent and death at the battle of 
Panipat m 1626 

a!^ oontmued to mamtam its importance 
dnrmgthe days of Moghul snpremaoy m India 
owing to its strategioal advantages, and even 
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during the British poiiod it was made the capital 
of the Noith-Wcst Pioviiices, and the seat of 
Government was tiaiisfeiicd to Allahabad only 
aftm the Sepoy j\Iutiny of lt557 

THE JUMA MUSJID 

^ i f- r^- V« %V H ** 

OB 

CATIH^DRAL MOSp:UE 

This splendid mosque was bnilt by J^ianaia, 
the eldest daughter of Shah Jabau7"^l^o "ierham- 
cd unraariied all liei life and was the nurse and 
constant companion of hci fathci duiing the days 
of his captivity wnthm the Foitat Agia. She 
w as a saintly w onian and a good connoisseur of 
ait and architecture. U is said that most of the 
maiblc edifices elected by Shah Jahan were ins- 
piicd by hei She was the only individual whom 
Auiaug/.eb lespected and feaied. 

The mosque stands opposite to the Agra Fort 
station and was erected at a cost of five lakhs of 
lupee^- It was begun in 164.4, and completed in 
1049, a year after the completion of the Taj. 

The central aich is moie than 10 ft high 
and there are minor aiches on either side The 
building IS made of led sandstone, the thiee 
domes on the roof being inlaid with thin lines of 
w'hite marble, producing a fantastic effect. This 
mosque is seldom visited by travellers now-a-days, 
as Agra contains other bmldmgs of a far more 
fascinating character. 

Jahanaia died on the 6th of September, 1681, 
in the 67th year of her age, and was buiied near 
Delhi 
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The Taj the Sikaudra and Etmad ad-daulo 
tombs are always open to TiEitore danng tbt 
day time On foil moon nights the Taj is oper 
to the publio till midnight The Agra Fort hm 
certain fixed viBiting honrs as given below — 
During Cold Weather — 

From 16th Ootobor to loth April 
Morning !) A M to 1 P M 

Kvening 8 P M to Sunset 

During Hot Weather — 

From 16th April to 16th October 
Morning 7 A, M to 10 A M 

Evening a-30 P M to 6-80 P M 

RAILWAY STATIONS AT AGRA. 

The GIF Railway paesee through Btja-h 
mandi and Agra Gantonmcnl statione, both situ- 
ated at Agra Jiaja it mandt is in the heart of 
the oity, while Aera Cantonment is far away, in 
the Agra Oantonment area where there ore 
chiefly barracks for the garrison at Agra 

The Agra Cantonment station is more conve- 
nient for passengers who want to stay in Euro- 
pean hotels, namelv, Cecil, Lauries, the Impennl 
and the Empress Hotels 

The Baja it mandt station has the advantage 
of being near Rrja-ki ilandi market whore there 
are several Indian hotels It is also near the 
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three colleges, namely, AgJ a College, St.John’s 
College and Balwant Kajput College 

Ag) a City station, as the name implies, is also 
near the mam thoroughfaies of the city. There 
are no hotels near by, but there is a big JDharam- 
sala near the station. 

Agra Fort sta.tion is neai the mam maikets 
of Agra. Roads extend to all directions of the 
city from the station, and they are the chief 
business centres of Agra. Besides this, a numbei 
of Indian hotels are situated near the Agra Fort 
station. 

From the Agra Canionmevt station, one may 
go to Delhi and Bombay on the G I. P. Railway. 
From the AqiaFotl Station one may goto 
Tundla on the E. I B. broad gauge line to 
Bhaialpnr and Baya7ia on the B. B. & C 1. R. 
broad gauge line ; and to Bhai atpw and Kas- 
gunj on the B B. & C. I, R. metie gauge 
line 

IDnaii Bazai, Seo-ka-Bazar and Phulatti 
Bazar are the mam Indian mai kets m the city 
extending over a mile oi so These Bazars are 
within an easy reach from Agj a Foi t, Ag'i a C%ty 
and Baja-la-Mandt Stations but far away fiom 
the Agra Cantonment Station. 

The Agra Fort Station takes its name from 
the Agra Fort itself, the entiance gate of which 
is within a short distance fi om this station The 
Ta] also is not fai away from heie. The tomb 
of Etmad-ud-duala is on the other side of the 
Jumna and is within an easy reach from the 
Ag^a Fo7t station, The distance from the Ag 7 a 
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City stabon and the Saja 'kx~Mand% station to 
Agra Wort station is nearly a mile and a half 
The tomb of Akbar at Sikandra is sitnated at a 
distance of nearly five miles from the Agra Fort 
station 

Fatehpnr Sikn can [be approached both by 
tram and bns, the distance being 23 miles from 
Agra The road is good for motor cars, rhe 
road to Muttra and Brindaban is in excellent 
condition. The journey from Agra to Muttra 
IB an easy one and hardly takes an hour, the 
distance being about 31 miles The distance 
from Muttra to Brindaban is 6 miles. 
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OPINIONS AND VIEWS ON THE FIRST EDITION 

1. Lord Wiilingdon and Sir George Stan ey 
were both “interested to read” the book. 

‘ 2 . Sir Malcolm Hailey found it “interesting 
and well-written.” 

3. Sir John Anderson “has read -iwithl interest 
a book which serves to recall very pleasant! v his 
own visit to Agia ” 

4. Dr Rabindra Nath Tagore considered the 
book to be “a valued addition” to his Yiswabhaiati 
Libraiy. 

^ 5. “I congiatulate 3''ou,” said the Hon'ble Mr. 

A. H. Mackenzie, D, P. I , U. P., “on having 
pioduced a most interesting book. Youi naiia- 
tive is excellent and you have aiiangcd the 
matter with great skill.” 

6. “The Leader” — Allahabad — congratulated 
the authoi “on the success that has attended 
'his effort.’’ 

7. Mr. C. W. Grant, Commissioner of Agra, 

said that he had read tlie book “with great inter- 
est.” 

8. Mr Baynes, Collector of Agra, said, “It 
appeared most interesting and attractive.” 

9. Mrs, A. Jaffery, an English tourist, said, 
“Your book is really a master-piece You have 
added a precious ]ewel to the gem of all gems — 
the Taj.” 

10. “The Illustrated Weekly of India” — 

Bombay, wrote ’ “All of them (the monuments 
at Agra) still vibiate with the echoes of long- 
hushed voices as you lead this book.” 

11. Sir Tej Bcdiadur Sapru said “I have 
read your book from covei to cover with very 
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great interest and I feel sure that it will be 
found moat interesting and informing by all those 
who are interested in Agra ’ 

12. H H Aga So* Sultan Mohammed Shah — 
the Aga Khan — thanked the author for the 
“intereefang book." 

13 Rev Canon A,W Davies, If A , D Litt, 
late Pnnoipal, St John’s College Agra wrote 
from Oxford — 

‘ I found the book very interesting and very 
mnoh better than many similar books that I 
have read. The book admirably fnlfils its pur- 
pose as a descriptive akctoh for visitors to Agra.” 

14 The Rt Hon Sir Regmald I R Glancy, 
K 0 I B , 0 8 I Member, Secretary of btate s 
Connoil, wrote from India Oboe, London 

Mj dear Mr Mosmmdar, 

I remember yon very well and mnst thank 
you most sincerely for reoallmg yourself to my 
memory by such a oharming gift as yonr 
“Imperial Agra of the Mogbnls 

It brings book most vividly the dehghtful 
days I have spent m the most rouiantio place in 
the world I only wish I oonld go there again 
with your book in my bond to gmdo me on mj 
way I am glad yon have given ns something 
free from technical terms and breathing the 
spirit of the times Perhaps some day you may 
vimt England, m which case please lot mo know 
"With kindest regards and again with manv 
thanks 

Yours sincerely, 

R I R. Glancy 




